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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1852. 


{ Two Numsers, ls., 
WITH LARGE PLATE, GRATIS. 





THE GRAND STATE FUNERAL 


ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


So far as eur time and space permitted, we presented our readers last 
week with the more salient points of interest in the unprecedented 
spectacle which took place on Thursday, the 18th. A great deal, however, 
still remains to be told ; and we have now to ask the reader’s indulgence 
for an attempt to place before him a connected and complete narrative of 
the last honours paid tothe memory of one of the most illustrious of 
Englishmen. No one can hope worthily to describe the splendour, mag- 
nificence, and solemnity of that great state pageant, or the imposing 
interest which it derived from the countless thousands of human beings 
who swarmed along the line of route and reverently stood with unco- 
vered heads as the bier of the vemerated dead passed before them. 
England's metropolis—vast, populous, mighty Londen—empress of mo- 
dern cities—the huge living wonder of the nineteenth century—never 
before presented a scene so amazing to men of other lands or even to her 
own sons. 


THE HORSE GUARDS. 

The striking military spectacle presented in the Parade-ground in St. 
James's Park, facing the Horse Guards, began, as we stated last week, 
with the dim light of early morning. About half-past six the gates of 
the Park were thrown open—trumpets were heard sounding right and 
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left—and heavy columns of armed men were dimly seen advancing froin 
the Bird-cage-walk on the one side and from the Queen’s-mews on the 
Other. As they approached more nearly, their measured tramp became 
more distinctly heard, and their bayonets began to reflect the dull 
gleams of morning light. The second battalion of the Rifle brigade— 
a.compact mass of dusky uniforms—took up their position on the 
extreme left, near the long gun; while on the extreme right (the 
post of honour), near the Cadiz mortar, was the first battalion 
of the Grenadier Guards. Next to the Grenadiers were the Cold- 
stream Guards, and then came the Scots Fusiliers, the 33d Regi. 
ment, and the first battalion of Royal Marines. The bands of each 
regiment formed in the rear. A brilliant muster of officers of high rank 
in fall uniform, and wearing military mourning, were assembled under 
the Horse Guards, awaiting the arrival of Major-Gen. H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge, to whom, at his special request, was confided the command 
of the whole of the troops in the metropolis on the day of the funeral. 
The entire Parade was reserved for the military and the mourning- 
coaches, the latter of which were irregularly drawn up at each side of 
the Parade, ready to obey the order of Garter King-at-Arms, and to take 
their proper rankin the procession. The troops, which were drawn up in 
contiguous column, at quarter distance, had thus “ ample space and verge 
enough” for their evolutions. The infantry alone occupied the Parade- 
ground in front of the Horee Guards; the cavalry and artillery being 
drawn up along the Mall leading from Buckingham Palace to Carlton- 
terrace and stables. On the left, near the Treasury, were seen the six 
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HE DUKES HORSE, LED BY HIS GROOM.—(SEE PAGE 479.) 





state carriages of her Majesty and the Royal family, each drawn by six 
incomparable horses, and attended by a crowd of the Royal footmen in 
rich liveries of scarlet and gold lace. The state carriage of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons was also seen on the Parade, near the 
Treasury. 

Under the shadow of the Horse Guards, and just under the suite of 
rooms occupied by the Commander-in-Chief, was the gigantic pavilion 
containing the funeral car, upon which the crimson and gold coffin now 
reposed, having been removed from the Audience Chamber early in the: 
morning. The sides of the tent were closely secured until a few minutes 
before eight «clock, when the tent was struck, and exposed to the view 
of the military on the Parade the coffin and car. At the word of command, 
“ Present arms!” every musket and sword were raised in respectful 
homage to the memory of the great commander; while the muffled’ 
drams gave a long and heavy roll that sounded like distant thunder. 
The cavalry and artillery in the Mall now drew their swords. Minute 
guns in the Park began to fire a funeral salute. The troops were, after 
a short interval, ordered to “ Reverse arms!” and thus in the atti- 
tude of mourners, and in viewof the body of the illustrious departed, 
the military awaited the signal to move off. 

The moment belonged to history. Here, under the walls of the build- 
ing with which his name had been eo long identified, lay all that was 
mortal-of Arthur Duke of Wellington. The mind reverted to that far 
distant period when, in 1787, a missive issued from this building which 
made the heart of the young Ensign of eighteen beat high with Joy and 
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hope. Six short years hardly elapsed before another despatch from 
this same spot ordered him, then Lieut.-Colonel of the 33rd, to embark at 
Cork, with his regiment, to join the Duke of York’s army in the Nether- 
lands. Hither, too, young Colonel Wellesley repaired, upon his return, to 
receive the thanks of the Commander-in-Chief for the wary, resolute, aud 
skilful manner in which he had comman ted, as senior officer, three bat- 
talions on the retreat of the army through Holland. When he next 
mounted the staircase leading tothe Audience Chamber, it was after eight 
years’ brilliant service inthe East Le was then the young hero of Assaye ; 
and c.erks in the War Office and the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
meut, hearing of his arrival, left their desks to get a glance at one 
who had plainly entered upon a career teeming with great exploits, 
while young aides-de-camp vied with each ether in their praises and con- 
gratulations. A few years more and the Audience Chamber witnessed 
the Lieutenant-General of forty explaining to a Prince of the Blood 
Royal his plans for the campaign in Portugal. He was now in the prime 
of life, confident in himself, and in the coolness and courage of his 
troops; nor did he descend the staircase with a less buoyant step as he 
remembered that he was going forth to measure his prowess with Napo- 
leon’s best Marshals, with the probability of bringing down upon him 
the most irresistible military genius of modern times, with his vast 
armies. He embarked for Lisboa, and then began to arrive: a series 
of despatches, which, opened in this very building, announced a 
Series of brilliant victories that make the very walls yocal with his 
Praise. Couid the Lieutenaut-General have even dimly conceived that 
when he next entered the Audience Chamber of the Horse Guards, after 
an absence of five years, it would be as a Field-Marshal and a Duke ? 
Waterloo followed; and England, already lavish of her honours, had no 
higher title wherewith to reward her famouscommander. The next and 
last step was an easy one for such military greatness. It was reasonable 
that he who had been appointed by common acclaim to the Command- 
in-Chief of the Allied Armies of Occupation in France, should at length 
fill the post of Commander-in-Chief of the gallant army which he 
had so often led to victory against overwhelming numbers and 
the bravest antagonists. Here, in the Audience Chamber, from which 
his pallid and lifeiess remaind have just been removed, the soldier, who 
had himself once been ushered with palpitating hea:t into the presence 
of his military superiors, was now in his turn to receive timid ensigns 
and gallant veterans, to whom his nod was fate. Here he laboured 
unceasinzly to increase the comforts, and improve the efficiency of the 
British army. He never forgot the difficulties and disorganization 
agaiast which he bad to struggle in the conduct of the Peninsular War. 
His eximple, his military maxims, his close attention to the minucest 
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details of d scipline, and his incessant care for the comfort aud contest- | 


Ment ofthe soidiery have passed iato tridi‘ions less perishable than the 
stones of the ediiice with which his name will ever be identified. 





He had left that building for the last time,and lay under the windows 
from which he so often had looked out into the Parade upon the househoid 
troops, of whom he was so proud. A thousand veterans who had sen 
him giving his orders unblenched, under the hottest fire, now gaz-d upon 
his funeral bier with dimmed eyes and sad hearts; and young and gallant 
Soldiers thought, perhaps, that, if opportunity served, they aiso could 
emulate his valour, his coolness, and his unswerving loyalty. 

‘The word of command was given. The infantry, beginuing with the 
Rifle Brigade, mo. ed off in sections, eight in frout, headed by their band. 
They were followed by the Marines and the 33rd Regiment. 

Every band played the “ Dead March in Saul.” A tremendous roll of 
the drums denoted that the Coldstreams were in motion. A pause—afew 
Measured beats cf the drum—and then a grand outburst of slow and 
solemn music. But it was still the “* Dead March.” Our bands are sa- 
tisfied witii Hindel, and they are right. Heard from all those com- 
panies of musicians—now near, aad now distant— this sublime strain of 
grief never tired. Now, in the distauce, it reached like a low wail; 
aud then, at a turn of the road, it burst upon us with maguificent 
fullness and grandeur of harmony. Nowit seemed tv pierce the skies with 
accents of a sadness too heavy t» be borne; and then, becoming more 
assuring, the strain whispered of fortitude, manly resolution, and a sus- 
tained hope beyond the grave. 

The eight cavairy bands, too, being in motion along the Mall, con- 
tributed their notes of mea-ured grief. The “ trumpet’s silver sound” 
etili discoursed Handel's music, and the ear found a new beauty in 
every accidental combination by which the breeze or the distance im- 
parted novelty to the etect. 

The solders having filed off, the Kings-at-Arms, in their gorgeous 
tabards, marshalled the mourning-coacies in their due order of prece- 
dence. The Knights G:and Crosses of the Order of the Bath were nobly 
represented by Lieut.-G-neral Sir KE. Blakeney, who fought with the 
Duke in the Peniasu’a, and is Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in 
Ireland; Admiral oi the Fieet, Sir G. Cockburn, who conveyed Napo- 
leon to St. Heiena; Lieut.-General Sir George Pollock, who forced the 
Khyber Pass and took Cabu ; aud Viscount Palmerston. These four 
filled one mourning-coach. 

The mourning-coaches containing the Jadges, the Cabinet Ministers, 
and the Great Uilcers of State, had long since arrived with ther 
several occupants, and only needed to be marshalled by the heralds. 
But so soon as the Archbishops were despatched, and the Adjutant- 
Geueral and Quartermaster-General, with their assistants and de- 
puties, all high and potential authorities at the Horse Guards, had 
left—a brilliant group—who immediately preceded the Royal carriages, 
containing Prince Albert and his suite—a series of mourning-couches 
drove up to the entrance of the Horse Guards, and there awaited their 
illustrious occupants. To give greater dignity and eff-ct to tie 
departure of the distinguished representatives of foreign armies, 
Gar.er Kiag-at-Arms, in his soarlet coat, upon which the Royal arms of 
England are most riclily embroidered in gold, and bearing his baton ag 
principal King-at-Arms, himself ushered tuem, with due heraldic obser- 
vance, to their carriages. Tie Duke of Osuna entered the firet carriage. 
You might have guessed the nation he represents by the empressement 
with which the Spanish colonels who accompanied him entreated each 
other to mount first afier him the carriage steps, That old man, wiih 
silvery hairs, who, covered with decorations, bore the Duke’s bfton as 
@ Russian Field-Marshal, was the Russian General, Prince Gortuhakoff, 
who was present ut Waterloo. He is aide-de-cump tothe Emperor of 
Russia, and chef de l'dat—a position of no mean distinciion at the Court 
of the Czar. The Prince was accompauied by the Count de Benckendorf 
and two other Russian soldiers, whose breasts bore marks of their 
valour and the favour of their powerful Monarch. Prussia sent another 
venerable warrior in the Count de Nostitz,a General of cavalry, and 
aide-de-camp to the King, who saved Blacher, at Quatre Bra-, at the 
hazard of hs own hile, and *ougisit at Waterloo, Portugal sent one of 
her greatest nob'es in Marshui the Duke de Terceira, wo enjoys the 
high honorary titie of Grand Ecuyer to her most faithful Mejecty. 
From the Netherlands we had a friend of the King in the Baron 
@’Omphal, an uide-de-camy to his Majesty of Holland, who was accom- 
pavicd by the King’s chamberlain. A hundred veterans at Chelsea 
Hospital would recognive the representative of Hanover in the o'd and 
galiunt Genere! Sur cujh Ualkett, whose life is @ fomance, and who so 
often Jedi his Hanoverian Legion to emulate the steadiness aud valow 
of Eng ish tiovps m tie Ait those foreign 
Wisitors who carried the Duke’s continental batons were accompauied 
by generals and colonels of their respective armies, whose gor 
geous military aniforms could not fail to attract attention, even among 
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so distinguished an assemblage as that in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Last, and most remarkable of all that gallant company, was the 
venerable Marquis of Anglesey, the fist cavalry officer of his day, 
who, supported by the Dukes of Richmond and Cieveland, all in military 
uniform, entered a mourning coach as the bearer of the Duke’s baton as 
an English Field-Marshal. 

‘Two other mourning-coaches now drew up to receive the pall-bearers. 
When we say that the first contained Viscount Combermere, the 
Marquis of Londonderry, Sir Peregrine Maitland, and Viscount 
Hardinge; and the second, Lord Seatoa, Sir G. Woodferd, Viscount 
Gough, and Sir C. Napier ;—we have given a list of eight of the most 
distinguished of those gallant veterans who followed the Duke in his 
Peninsular campaigns. 

The twelve horses attached to the funeral car were now urged to a 
simultaneous effort, and the car was drawn from under the tent. 
Its ponderous weight is seen in the traces left by the wheels. 
But the horses walked away easily with their magnificent load. 
The Colonels carrying the bannerols now surrounded the car, and 
their gaily-painted flags, the rich bronze of the funeral car, 
the gilt bier, the trophies of modern arms, the canopy of silver and silk 
tiseue, and the splendid crimson and gold of the coflin, relieved, by the 
brilliancy of their colours, the funereal black of the rich silk velvet pall, 
which is, moreover, powdered with silver heraidic collars. With such 
pomp and stateliness the mortal remains of the hero left the scene 
consecrated by his labours no less than by his victories. 

The pall-bearers and the coflin were preceded by the fine band of the 
Grenadier Guards (the Duke’s own regiment), playing the sublime ** Dead 
March.” 

After the funeral car came a long train of mourning-coaches, con- 
tain.ng the present Duke of Wellington, the chief mourner; his brother, 
Lord Charies Wellesley; and other members of the Duke’s family. 
Other mourring-coaches, containing his intimate personal friends, foi- 
lowed; ameng whom were Lord Raglon (so long the Duke's right hand at 
tie Horse Guards as Lord Fitzroy Somerset), the Earl of West- 
moreland, the Earl of Ellenborough, Viscount Mahon (to whom has been 
confided the Duke's biography, and the publication of his papers), Lord 
Colchester, &c. To these succeeded the Duke’s dark-brown horse, led by 
his body-groom. Suspended from the saddle were the Duke’s boots and 
spurs. The suggestive picture formed by this mute mourner excited 
great sympathy along the line of route, and caused tears to spring un- 
bidden from a thousand eyes, which had looked upon the long and 
princely train of mourning-coaches unmoved. 

When the mourning-coaches had gained the site opposite the Duke of 
York's Column, the gate uf the enclosure of St. James’s Park oppo- 
site the Horse Guards was thrown open; and the detachments of the 
Various regiments of the army—which had been drawn up six in iront, in 
sngie ranks, without muskets, and only carrying their side arms— 
marched from the enclusure after the procession, of which they formed a 
most interesting feature. The band of the 93rd Highlanders followed. 
They aleo played the “ Dead March ;” but, in the Strand, they changed 
the music to the scarcely less uobie and solemn “ Ade-te Fideles.” The 





Buckingham Palace while the fuveral procession passed by—a signal 
mark of respect to the memory of one not of royal blood. 


CONSTITUTION-HILL AND APSLEY HOUSE. 


It was one of the circumstances attendant upon the Duke's funeral, 
that almost every one who saw it was not only satisfied with his posi- 
tion, but wus inciined to think it better than any other. The spectator 
upon the roof of the Horse Guards and the Admiraity thought nothing 
could be finer than the marshalling of the processio. and the assem- 
bling and evolutions of the tr.ops upon the spacious Parade-giound. 
The fair occupants of galleries in the gardens of Stafford House, Marl- 
borough House, and Cuarlton-terrace, would not have exchanged for 
any other the “ sight entrancing” of 


Files array’d 
With helm and blade, 
And plumes in the gay wind dancing.” 


The persons fortunate enough to gain the roof of St. George’s Hospital 
saw the procession come up Constitution-hill, and witnessed the depar- 
ture of one-half the cavalcade and the ap;ioach of the other. The view 
from this point also tovk in the Duke’s mansion, the colossal eques- 
triam statue over the Wellingion Arch, and the Achilles statue in 
Hyde-park. The view of the procession from the centre of Picca- 
dilly had also its points of especial interest; for hose and 
foot, mourning-coaches, and funeral car, were sen stretched 
along in a magnificent line of pageantry. Charing-cross pre- 
sented an imposing scene in the vastness of the area, and the dense 
masses by which it was occupied, and had its point of special interest in 
being the spot where the eighty-three Chelsea pensioners, in their long 
scarlet coats, and bearing black wands, joined the procession. The Strand 
Was asea of heads in such close proximity on either side of the way, and 
windows, balconies, foot-paths, and house-tops, were occupied with such 
economy of space, thatthe pulsation of human life had its own strong 
and memorable interest. Kast of Tempile-bar, the spectators could 
congratulate themselves upon seeing the procession with its final 
additions of Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Councilmen ; while 
the eighteen thousand favoured individuais, who thronged to St. Paui’s, 
would not have been anywhere in the worid on that day, save in the 
metropolitan cathedral, and around the grave of the departed hero. 
Thus, ot the incredible masses who thronged the line of pr-Cession, all 
expeiienced a sad and chastened satisfaction, in having witnessed the 
melancholy cortéye from some point along the line which disclosed sume 
peculiar feaiure of beauty and interest. 

Hyde Park-corner and G.osvenor-place were choked up with 
human beings, whose first glance wes turned to Apsley House. he 
well-known mausion had a tenuntiess and desolate air. The household 
gods were mute. Lhe entrance-gate into the courtyard was closed. 
Every window was shrouded in darkness, and there were the iron biinds 
still c.osed which, looking upon the Park, have long enough told in dumb 


| eloquence the melancholy story of the fickle ingratitude and the violence 


| of an excited populace 


curriazes of the Queen and Royal Family, and several private carriages, | 


closed the procession, «hich was brought up by an escort of the Horse 
Guards (Blue). They bad need be men and horses capable of endunng 
fatigue, for we hear that they had been on duty for nearly 24 hours, 
aud that they were to be seen in ail parts of Lundon on the previous 
night, conveying orders and messsges tor personages engaged in the 
proceedings of Thursday. When these Blues reached Temj,le-bar, they 
turned their horses’ heads round, in order to hinder the crowd frum 
following the procession, by which p.sition they prevented all pressure 
from the rear. Every soldier in the procession, or employed in keeping 
order in the City, had a shilling preseuted to him in addition to his pay. 

It was about a quarter tu ten o'clock when the last of the procession 
left the Horse Guards, at which hour the Rifle Brigade, which led the 
advance, were emerg ng upou Charing: cross. 


THE MALL. 


The centre mall in St. James’s Park, between Buckingham Palace and 
the Carlton stables was {from an early hour in the murning occupied by 
the cavalry and artillery. The former were drawn up on each side the 
Mall, in order that the procession might pass through the lines thus 
formed. No less thaneight squadrons of cavalry, making 649 swords, 
aud accompanied by their respective bands, were thus formed into two 
Opposite tines. In the gardens of Marlborough House a large ecailulding 
was erected by the Departwent of Works tor the acoumodation of 
officers of the civil service, &c.; admission to which was obtained by cards 
signed by Lord John Manners. Similar accommodation was provided at 
Scufford House. Tne Queen, accompanied by the Royal children, aud 
the two young Belgian Princes, the sons of King Leopold, appeared in 
the cenue balcony of Buckingham Palace, and watched from 
an early hour the effect produced by tie waving plumes, the 
burnished heimets and cuirasses, and tae snorting aud impatient steeds 
of the cavalry stationed along the enure length of the Mail, When the 
successive battalions oO: infautry, with mufiled drums, reversed armss 
aud funeral step, had cleared tlie Duke of York’s coiumn, the band of 
the Royai Ariillery feil-into tue procession, h-adins nine guns of the 
Fieid Batteries, each guna 9-pounder. ‘Then came the band of the 17th 
Lancers, ana a squadron of that regiment by turees. The 8th Hussars, 
the Scots Greys, and the 8th Draguvon Guards, then followed by threes, 
headed by their respective vands, each of which played solemn music. 
The cavalry of the line were fullowed by eight guns of the Royal Ar- 
tillery. ‘hen the band of the Ist Life Guards, with heart-thrilling 
strains of pla:ntive munic, led the way befure tue Cavalry of the house- 
hoid brigede, comprising the Horse Guards (Blues), the 2d Life Guards, 
aud the Ist Lite Guards. The fine soldier-like bearing of tue horce- 
soldiers, the precision with which they moved after the procession “* trom 
the leit of squadrons,” and the dvcitity with which the nubile siceds 
obeyed the slightest motion of bridle or knee of their gal.ant riders, ren- 
dered this a striking portion of the military spectacle, which was 
watched with untiring eyes by the crowds assembled upon the noble 
fight of steps leading to the Duke of York’s column, the thousands 
assembled in the gardens of Cariton-terrace, and the limiied numbers of 
the public who were admitted within the enclosure of St. James’s Park, 
and who hurried to the side nearest the Mall. 

When tue iuneral car uad reached the Mall, nearly opposite the Duke 
of York’s Culumn, its ponderous weight caused the wheels to suk in 4 
small gutter in‘ersecting the Mall. ‘The wheels sank several inches, and 
tue twelve horses could not for some time be brought to pull together, 
notwithstanding the zealous efforts of the sergeants of the Kuyal Ar- 
tullery who accompanied them. Aides-de-camp galloped to and tro— 
wdvice was tende:ed, and o.dera were given ou ali s:dvse—the Duke of 
Cambridge furiously galloped up Constitution-hill aud Gown Piccadilly 
tu tell the commanding officers tha: the car hud broken down, and direci- 
ing a halt—and her Majesty, alarmed at \he delay, sent vo inquire into 
the cause. After a pause of a quarter of an Louur, by the ass.stance of 
a body of police, of some private soldiers and militiamen, aud of a tew 
bystanders who ieut their aid by ineans ol roves atiached to the car, ihe 
horees were got to pull together, and the car was extricated from the 
mud, The Marl of Cardigan immediately galloped off to the Queen 


with the. welcome intelligence that the cause of delay had been over- 


come, and that the car, uninjured, was on iis way again. The bands cf 
the various regiments saluted the Queem in pasring; and it is deserving 
of notice that the Royal standard was lowered upon the flagstaff at 





A guard of :onour of Light Dragouus was 
piaced in trontuf Apsley House. Wyatt's statue of the Duke upon his 
favourite hurse, Copenhagen, pointed like a spectre to the road along 
which grim death had now marshalled the way. Westmacott’s statue 
of Achilles, looming in gigantic proportions through the morning wist, 
stood in silent but emphatic witness not only of te gratituce of the 
Duke’s fair countrywomen, but of the terrible battles of Saiumunca, 
Vittoria, Toulouse, and Waterloo, in which those thirty tons of orduance 
metal were silenced and captured. At tweaty minuies to mue the de- 
tachment of Life Guards, which opened the procession, reached the 
Wellington arch; and, amid intense and respecttul silence, the Rifles and 
the rest of the military passed beneath the arch, and turned into 
Piccadilly. The several bands ; layed the Dead March” es they passed 
Apsley Hous:, but the Liie Guards band subst tuted for the march a 
solemn aud subdued rell of muffled drums, which sounded like the 
muttering of low and distant thunder. A delay (the cause oi which we 
have already described), occurred here, so that precisely two hours 
elapsed from the arrival of the advanced guard before the sad procession 
had passed Aj-sley House, 

It was remarked that, whether by accident or design, the funeral car 
and coffin remained tor a few minutes stationary under the Weilington 
Arch. The scene at this moment was solemn and affecting. The large 
open space around Hyde-Park-corner, the Kaightsbridge-rvad, ihe tups 
of the houses, and even the arches leading mio Hyde Park, were 
filled with people, who maintained a decvrous gravity, well suited to 
the thronging memories of the Duke around them. When the funeral 
car was passing Apsley House, there was a general cry of “ Hats off!” 
which was immediately complied with; and thus, bare-headed, the vast 
assemblage did reverence to the deceased, as hie corpse passed the 
maasion #0 long consecrated by his presence, and teewing with the 
invaluable trophies of his glorious campaigus. 


PICCADILLY. 

This fine long entrance into the metropolis was marked out by its 
position as an eligible and favourite puintot view. Most of the manrious 
at the upper end of Piccadilly, opposite the Green Park, are able wore 
or less to overlook Constitutiou-luli, and could sce the procession soun 
after it emerged from Buckingham Palace. Tue mansions of Miss 
Buidets Coutts and Baron Kothscuild were, like Apsiey House, entirely 
closed, and not a sivgle face was visible at any of the wiudows. 
But the frout wall of the courtyard of Devonshire House was fiited up 
with wooden galleries, which gave admiravie accummouation to Many 
hundred persons of rank and fasvion. The houses along Piccadilly are, 
fur the most part, provided with balconies ; and these, and tue wiadows 
of every Louse, were occupied from an early hour. The balconies of the 
Coveutry Club were covered with rich black drapery: they were occu; ied 
exciusively by ladies. 

When the procession reached St. James’s-street, the crowds seen down 
this street, and along Piccadilly, seemed to be reaching an incredib.e 
climax of grandeur. ‘he people filled the pathways, und swarmed 
upon the tops of coaches, carts, waggons, aad ommibuses, that were 
brought into the road. 


ST. JAMES'S PALACE, ST. JAMES'S-STREET, PALL-MALL. 


The course of the procession was diverted from Piccadilly down St. 
James’s-street, in order to allow her Mujesty aud the Royal Family an 
Opportunity of wilnessing the cortége frum St. James’s Palace. ihe 
havitués of this aristocra:ic region of clubs determined to avail them-~ 
selves of this fortunate diversiun; and the mos extensive and complete 
preparatioas were made, St. James’s-street and Pail-Mall, imdeeu, pie- 
sented a:most @ coniinuous live of iofty tiers or galleries, sume of Luci 
capable of containing from a thousand to fifteen hundred persons. These 
galleries were covered with biack cloth, the outer poruion of the Iranie- 
work being in some cases hung with heavy fulds o: Liuck urapery, 
graceiuliy tes.ooned and looped with b.ack and white cords, ‘Tle UX- 
jord and Cambridge, in addition to these maiks of respect, placed at in- 
tervals along their spacious tiers of galleries mantles uf biack silk, iringed 
with silver, upon which were placed escutcheons, beariug ile iuiiial 
iciter ** W,” and surmounted with the ducal coronet. The St, Juuico’s 
Club, Crockford’s, the /raveilers’, the Army and Navy, Brovkes 8, Boodie's 
the Reform, the Atherzum, anu the other princely edifivcs in this 
quarter, took the opportunity affurded by their extensive Jrontage to 
construct tiers of substantial galleries, more or less in accordance with 
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the architectural features of their respective mansions, and covered and 
draped with the signs of mourning. At the entrance of Marlborough 
Hou:e was a spacious gallery, occupied by two or three hundred persons. 
All these galleries were crowded to excess by distinguished spectators, 
most of them ladies, and all in the deepest mourning. No portion 
of the route could have made a deeper impression upon the distin- 
guished foreignera in charge of the Marshal's batons than the line along 
St. James’s-street and Pall-Mall. The Cariton Club alone had no visitors 
and no public breakfast. The Duke was on2 of the founders of the 
Carlton, and remained a member until his death, and these indications 
of mourning stood out impressively amid the general preparations. 

In front of St. James’s Palace a guard of honour was placed; and in 
apartments close to the main entrance were her Majesty, the Prince of 
Wales, the Princess Royal, Prince Alfred, and the Princess Alice. The 
youthfal Princess Charlotte of Belgium, whose brothers had repaired to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral after witnessing the passing of the procession from 
Buckingham Palace, accompanied her Mojesty and the Royal family. 
The Royal group also included the Duchess of Kent, their Serene 
Highnesses the Princess of [Tohenlohe-Langenburg, and the Princesses 
Adelaide and Feodore of Hohenlohe. A scene of indescribable teauty 
and sol ity i diately began to open upon the view of the Royal and 
illustrious party. 

The sun shone resplendently, as, at a quarter after nine, the advanced 
guard of the Life Guards slowly turned into St. James’s-street from 
Piccadilly. The sounds of plaintive melancholy music, softened by 
distance, had prepared the eager but hushed crowd for the approach of 
the procession; and when the band of the Rifles came into view the 
solemn strains of the * Dead March in Saul,” and its exquisite appro- 
priateness, were soon recoguised. The dark and sombre uniform of the 
Rifle Brigade, which alone of all the battalions carried no colours, made 
them appear in the distance like a dusky mass of armed men, 
and furnished an artistic foil to the scarlet and gold of the 
Life Guards who led the way. Then came the fine band of the Chat- 
ham division of Royal Marines, also playing the * Dead March.” The 
red jackets of the Marines contrasted finely with the dark uniform of 
the Kifles. As this amphibious body of troops passed down the street, with 
their colours containing the red cross of England upon a ground of rich 
blue, a hundred officers in the galleries declared that the Royal Marines 
were as fine, as steady, and as gallant a body of men as any in her Ma- 
jesty's service; and before the procession arrived at the Senior United 
Service a thousand naval and military veterans had endorsed the opinion 
And now, as another regiment turned the corner, the military men recog- 
nising their scarlet facings amd coats, exclaimed “ Here is the 33d, 
the Duke’s first regiment! It isto be called ‘ Wellington’s Own!” The 
colours of this regiment were regarded with peculiar interest, and the 
Ensigns who bore them, and the sergeants with fixed bayonets who 
guarded them, seemed conscious of the honour they enjoyed in carrying 
the colours which the Duke himself once bore. The colours of the 33d— 
a@ red cross upon a white ground—carry two names which mark the 
commencement and the close of the Duke's long military career, 
“* Seringapatam” and “‘ Waterloo.” They are not picked men, but form 
a very good epecimen of an average British infantry regiment—men who 
cannot plume themselves upon being all “five foot ten,” or of parading 
as steadily as the Guards, but rough and ready fellows, who would be as 
fresh after a forced march as their comrades, and quite as forward in a 
run at an escalade. 

The Rifles were now out of sight, and St. James’s-street and Pall- 
Mali werea bright mess of moving scarlet. In the distance was heard a band 
of music of extraordinary power, and soon the united bands of the Cold- 
streams and the Scots Fusilier Guards turned into St. James’s-street 
with a burst of overpowering richness and harmony. The very air 
seemed laden with heaviness and sorrow. The simple and swelling 

traias of the “*‘ Dead March” increasing in grandeur a3 the musicians 
d ew near the Palace, broke into an irresistible volume of sound which 
penetrated every soul, and brought a tear into many aneye. The bat- 
talion of the Scots Fu:ilier Guards, another steady mass of moving scar- 
let, marching with sad but soldier-like step, then filled the street. They 
were fullowed by a similar battalion of the Coldstreams, and these by the 
first battalion of Grenadier Guards—the latter the Duke's regiment. No 
band of music was permitted to breuk the solid columns of these three 
battalions of English Foot Guards, the picked infantry of Great Britain. 
The battal ons were of 600 men each; and when they filled the two streets 
there was something imposing and mass.ve in their air and march, which 
gave their countrymen, and perhaps their Queen, the assurance that they 
would encounter the shock of war with the same steadiness as when 
they met the Old Guard at Waterloo. Less grim in their appearance 
than the veterans of Napoleon, they are quite as grand and warlike in 
the'r port. The colours of each regiment of Foot Guards carry the 
honourable names of Egypt, Talavera, Biroesa, and Waterloo. 

Another of the contruste which give brilliancy to military spectacles ! 
Tne band of the Royal Artillery, with their brass instruments and dark- 
blue uviform, were now seen. Then, a nine-pounder, drawn by a fine 
team of six horses, was seen, with six men walking on each side. A small 
party of artillerymen followed the gun ; and then cight more guns, simi- 
larly accompanied, came thundering down the street. These were the field 
batteries; and admirably served, and in the highest degree of efficiency, 
this most important arm of the service appeared to be. During all the 
best years of his life,the old man who now lies coffined and in his 
shroud was more familiar with the thunder of their fire than the ladies 
in those balconies were with the slamming ofa door. Did they then, on 
looking upon those poweriul horses and those murderous guns, remember 
how necessarily a soldier’s sense of hearing becomes dulled amid inces- 
sant cannonades; and did they cease to wonder at that deafness which 
grew upon the venerable warrior, and made the conversation of his 
friends often a painful effort rather than a pleasurable gratitication ? 

Another band turned the corner, and we had the beautiful blue uni- 
form of the 17th Lancers, which reaches the height of beauty and rich-~ 
ness in the Colonel, Lord de Ros, the premier Baron of England, who 
served that day upon the staff of the Duke of Cambridge, as his Royal 
Highness’s Qu irtermaster-General. The Lancers carried upon their lances 
the red and white pennone, which fluttered in the breeze—" the last 
relics of the weapons of ancient chivalry, as the cuirasses of the Life 
Gu:rds are of itssrmour.” The brass band of the 13th Light Dragoons 
brought upon the scene another picturssque-looking regiment, in an ele- 
gant uniform of blue and gold, and mounted upon light and fleet chest- 
nuts: their colours have the names “ Peninsula” and “ Waterloo,’ 
Another brass band, with its piercing notes, succeeded; and next 
we had the Hussars, with their dark jackets hanging loosely 
from the shoulders. Their horses are small and wiry, form- 
ing a marked contrast with the powerful grey chargers of the Scots 
Greys, who, in their bright red uniforms, nodding plames, and handsome 
black caps,came provdly down the strect, not uamindful of that terrific 
charge at Waterloo, in which, supported by the Inniskilling Dragoons 
and the English Life Guards, and commanded by the gallant Marquis who 
carried the Duke’s English baton, they performed such prodigies of valour, 
and ass sted to convert an obstinate batile into a triumphant victory. 
The Dragoon Guards followed, upon large black horses: their brass 
helmets and heavy swords flashed out brightly from their dark-blue 
uniforms. The Horse Artillery succeeded, with six guns, each drawn by 
four horees, and served by mounted artillerymen. The wonderful 
celerity of the mancuvres of this force has impressed our eontinental 
visitors with an opinion that its efficiency, which strikes them with 
attonishment, is comewhat underrated by our countrymen. 

& halt was commanded just ae the Duke of Cambridge and his staff ap- 





peared in sight, at the head of the Life Guards, and the delay gave her 
Majesty and the Royal children an opportunity of admiring the con- 
trasts of colour which the various cavalry regiments within sight sup- 
plied. The word was soon given to march again; and the brilliant Life 
Guards, upon their large and shining black steeds, appeared in their 
magnificent uniforms of scarlet and gold, richly accoutred and capa- 
risoned, with gleaming helmets, glittering cuirasces, and superb snow- 
white plumes. The splendid cavalcade now reached its climax; and 
probably her Majesty and her Court may have thought, with the 
veterans of the Clubs, that never had the Queen’s cavalry and infantry 
turned out in finer order, or made a more gallant show. . 

The eoldiera from every regiment in the service destined to represent 
the army in the Cathedral, heralded in the private carriages of the 
deputations from public bodies, and the heads of great departments in 
the State. The Judges, in their robes of ermine and scarlet, and the 
Ministers, in their Windsor uniforme, almost escaped observation in their 
close mourning-carriages; slthough Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Walpole, the Earl 
of Malmesbury, and the Earl of Derby were eagerly looked for, and 
recognised. ‘The’ carriage of the Duke of Northumberland was 
easily known, by the bright blue equipage; and the Archbishops of 
York and Canterbury were also objects of respectful interest. The state 
carriage of the Speaker of the House of Commons formed, too, a beauti- 
ful feature in the procession, as it rolled down St. James’s-street. The 
Stand»rd or Pennon, the Guidon, the Banner of Wellesley, carried by 
field officers, to be handed over to the most illustrious officers in the army 
at St. Paul's, gave some life to the long and sombre train of private 
carriages and mourning-coaches. By-and-by the Royal children quickly 
recognised the state carriage drawn by fix horses, containing Prince 
Albert, and attended by the state footmen. When three of his Royal 
Highness’s carriages, each with six horses, had turned into St. James’s- 
street, they made a gallant show, which agreeably relieved the monotony 
of the mourning-cosches. The band of the Royal Horse Guards followed 
the Prince, and preceded the Great Banner, which was the place of honour 
in the procession. It was borne by Colonel Chatterion, and was handed 
over, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, to Sir James Macdonell, the hero of 
Hovgomont, to whom the Duke awarded the palm as one of the bravest 
of the brave who fought at Waterloo. 

The foreign generals, in their splendid uniforms and brilliant decora- 
tions, were received with respectful and admiring glances. But all eyes 
impatiently watched for the funeral car: and soon the twelve black 
horses, covered from head to foot in black velvet housings, emerged, three 
abreast, from Piccadilly. 

There was the car at last, with its venerated burden—astately, towering, 
and massive. We described it last week, but sometimes the terms employed 
by one pen may be understood by those who fail to realise distinctly the 
phrase of another. The funeral car then, “is a series of repetitions of 
designs, forming a majestic whole. In shape something like a railway 
carriage truck, it is a flat surface upon wheels, upon which is raised a 
golden dais, elaborately ornamented, and terminating in halberts, which 
support a rich tissue of woven black and gold, the latter predominating, 
and producing a lustrous effect over the whole. The wheels of the car are 
formed by repetition of truncated oaks, the circle of the wheels being formed 
by doubie dolphins extended between the points of the cross. These 
areof solid bronze, and the centre of each wheel is formed by a lion’s 
head, sharply moulded and vigorous in model. These wheels are six in 
number, and the body of the truck is brought down between each of them, 
80 as to take off that meagreness of outline which would be occasioned by 
mere straight lines upon wheels. In each department between the wheels 
is a figure of Victory, or Fame, holding in either hand a laurel and an olive. 
This tgure is repeated in high relief, and larger proportions, upon each 
corner of the truck, which is also all of bronze. Inthe centre of the 
front rises a boldly-conceived design of the arms of the Wellington fa- 
mily, with the supporters. At each side of the dais is constructed a 
splendid military trophy formed of two cuirasses, surmounted by a hel- 
met. From tiese radiate, in the first instance, swords, bayonets, and 
other small arms ; the effect being completed, on each side, by the flags of 
an infantry regiment, beyond which extend a cavalry ensign. The pyra- 
midai furm of these trophies has been artistically attained by smail drums 
under the flags, above which were deposited splendid arms, holsters, &c., 
of Incian manufaciure. At the corners of the truck were laid, as if with- 
out art, heavy pieces of artillery, also of Eastern make. Wreaths of laurel 
and cypress were pendent on the side of the car, whilst garlands of bay 
were laid on other parts, and on the coffin and by its side were laid the palm 
with crowns of immortelle. It may be interesting to note that in 
obtaining this palm—the true date-paim that grows about Jerusalem— 
there was much difficulty, and it was only through the kindness of Sir 
W.lliam Hooker that a supply was obtained from the only available 
source—ihe gardens at Kew. At each side of the duis are five entabla:ures, 
exch of them containing the titles of three victories gained by the late 
Duke. All above this was expressive of death, for upon that dais lay the 
coffin. The coffin rested upon a pall of rich black velvet, powdered with 
the ensigns of the Duke’s honours, having a border of bay-leavcs, the 
stems and berries of which were exquisitely intertwincd; underneath 
which is the legend, *‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord,’ and 
terminating in a silver fringe of a foot and a half in depth.” 
In the panels of the rich pediment of gilding is inscribed the follcwing 
immortal series of victories:—Ahmednuggur, Assaye, Argaum, Gavil- 
ghur, Rol:ca, Vimiero, Douro, Oporto, Talavera, Busaco, Torres Vedras, 
Fuentes d'Onor, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, Vittoria, Pampe- 
luna, Pyrenees, St. Sebastian, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, Toulouse, Quatre 
Bras, Waterloo. The fringe of silver wastwo feet deep. The coffin 
was covered with superb crimson Genoa silk velvet, the ornaments and 
heraldic decorations of which were silver richly gilt. Upon the coffin 
were placed the Duke's hat and sword. The gigantic vehicle, which 
is 27 feet long, 10 feet broad, and 17 feet high, weighs from ten to 
eleven tons, and is said to have cost £11,000. To steady its passage 
down St. Jamey’s-street, a body of police was employed, who, by means 
of ropes fastened to the back of the car, prevented it from attaining a 
velocity which might have been fatal to the horses nearest to the pon- 
derous machine, 

Mournfully, amid the tears of the spectators in the balconies, the 
gorgeous and towering car approached St. James’s Palace. In a few 
minutes the stately dais, with the sacred remains of the Queen’s fastest 
‘riend—her greatest but yet most loyal subject—her paternal adviser in 
seasons of difficulty, doubt, and danger—the warrior who had given her 
land peace for nearly forty years—slowly passed before the gaze of the 
Sovereign and the Royal children. We shall not intrude upen the 
grief of the illustrious circle ; but her Majesty’s subjects may be certain 
that sweeter and more honourable tears of respect and gratitude were 
not shed by any of the countle-:s mourners who saw the Duke sad y 
carried to his long home. 


CHARING-CROSS AND THE STRAND. 


The “ argent pageantry” of the procession now gave place to a new 
and more striking demonstration. An astounding sight was pr.sented 
in Trafalgar-square, and the great arteries of the metropolis that 
open upon the “finest site in Europe.” A sea of faces, in every 
part of the square, was turned anxiously towards the west. As 
tar as the eye could reach along the Strand, every window, every 
balcony, the top of every house, were thronged with people. ‘They 
swarmed everywhere, like hives cf bees. The dense multitudes filled the 
square, and the foot pavements contained closely-packed marses of men 
and women. The side streets, leading out of the Strand, were completely 





built up with living masses of men and women, forming, to all ap- 


pearance, a mound or rampart of heads, which were all re- 
: spectfully uncovered as the stately funeral car swept by. The people 
| were everywhere “ built into the walls, swarming in the streets, and clus- 
| tered like hives on every projection and parapet.” No capital in Europe 
; could have presented a spectacle of such strong human interest as he 
presence of these living and breathing. masses supplied. Thou- 
sands had remuined in the etreets all night. Tue occupants 
of windows were iu the streets two or three hours before bresk of day. 
Anon the melting strains of distant plaintive music caused a breathless 
silence, and battalion after battalion, aud squadron upon squadron. each 
accompanied by the same melancholyagusic, and marching to the sume 
measured and solemn step, traverse the populous thoroughfare. They 
were fullowed by penron and banner and gilded coaches; and eyes, be- 
fore strained to the uttermost to mies no feature in the great pageant, 
gleamed with new light and interest as the coffin and canopy were seen 
in the distance. There was acry of “ Hats off!” and the crowds stood 
bareheaded as the bier passed by; and with this touching and universal 
mark of respect the multitudes took their last gaze at the enshrouded 
mortal remains of England’s Great Duke. 


TEMPLE-BAR AND LUDGATE-HILL. 


The last accession to the procession took place near Temple-bar, in 
the persons of the Lord Mayor and Corpo’ation of the city of London. 
Great solicitude was, therefore, felt to view the ceremonial fiom this 
spot, and two and three guineas were given for seats commanding a 
good view, The Lord Mayor, in his state carriage, and the Sheriffs, in 
theirs; the Aldermen and Recorder, in their official robes, and the 
Common Council, in their mazarine gowns, awaited in Fetter-lane the 
arrival of the procession. The Lord Mayor had waived his claim to take 
precedence over Prince Albert, and, in return, was permitted to 
take the next place of honour, enjoying precedence over the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and all the other great officers of State. The 
splendid funeral decorations of Temple-bar were minutely described in 
our last Number; and, we have now only to add, that the immense 
sweep of the black cloth curtains, with which the Bar was covered, the 
rich silver cornices, which marked out the great Roman funeral arch 
into two stories, the silvered funeral urns, and the ten large silvered 
flambeaux, which emitted a flare of gas from an early hour in the 
morning, until shortly before the arrival of the corttge—all the decora- 
tions, wreaths, and trophies suggestive of a great military conqueror, in- 
vested with a new solemnity the entrance of the funeral car into the 
city of London. Strong wooden barriers had been erected along the 
kerb-stone on each side of the road from Temple-bar to St. Paul’s Cu- 
thedral, which were kept by the soldiery. At the open space where 
Farringdon-street and Bridge-street intersect Fleet-street, a vast ex- 
panse of faces was seen, while even the crown of Biackfriars-bridge 
was occupied by persons anxious to catch this distant view of the 
procession. The infantry battalions, soon after passing the Bar, drew 
up in line along the street, beginning with the Rifles and ending 
near St. Paul’s with the Grenadier Guards; the two flank companies 
of the latter battalion having been detached to join the flank companies 
of the 2d and 3d battalions of the same regiment, which had been posted 
from an early hour within the railing of St. Paul’s Churchyard. Each 
battalion successively presented arms to Prince Albert as the carriage 
of his Royal Highness proceeded along the line. As the funeral car 
passed the battalions, the soldiers presented arms, reversed arms, and then 
rested upon the firelocks so reversed, until the earriage of the chief mourner 
had passed; and thus, with all outward marks of sorrow and regret, the 
procession emerged, at eleven o'clock, into the view of the innumerable 
multitude congregated in the streets, windows, balcouies, and house-tops 
which lie under the shadow of S:. Paul’s. The sounds of military 
music, now near, now distant—the deep and solema tones of the great 
bell of St. Paul’s—the booming of the distant Toxer guns—zave great 
solemnity to the scene. The band of the Grenadier Guards marched 
into the cathedral yard at the western entrance. The cavalry und 
artillery presented an animated picture as the various squadrons suc- 
cessively crested the hill, and filed off on the south side of the cathedral. 
At ten minutes past twelve o’ciock the funeral car safely reached the 
area of the cathedral yard, and was drawn to the temporary erection, 
where arrangements had been made for removing the ponderous Lier 
into the cathedral. A delay of nearly an hour occurred, during which, 
the general officers who were to form part of the procession, 
and the clergy, who waited in double lines near the great western 
door, were exposed to a searching November biast. The pro- 
cession, being at length marshalled by Garter King-at-Arms, entered the 
cathedral; and the remains of Arthur Duke ef Wellingtoz bed: an 
eternal adieu to the light of day! 


THE CATHEDRAL. 


Nearly 20,000 people assembled in St. Paul's: the population of a 
considerable town congreg.ted under one roof! A fact diflicult to realise. 
The great cathedral of Protestant Europe embraced within the shadow 
of its mighty dome the rank, genius, learning, cloqu: nce, wisdom, valour, 
and enterprise of a natioa unsurpassed for arts, arms, and duminicn. 
Its Princes, judges, priests, senators, warrio:s, merchants, heraid-, were 
here marshalled in picturesque and glittering splendour around the tomb 
of a hero. His severe Romaa virtue and great explvits rendered him the 
preserver and defender of the State; and at his grave his countrymen 
were gathered, to catch a new spark of patriotism and new incited 
ments to heroic self-denial in the service of their cherished couniry. 

The sublime architectural proportions of the dome were delineated as 
its mighty base by a line of brilliant light beneath the whisper- 
ing-gallery. The rim of flame leaped along the deep, rich cornice 
of the nave. Seen at a midmght ceremonial, or wit the daylight 
carefully excluded from the windows and doors of the edifice, th«re 
would be but one finer sight in the world—the exter:or illumination of 
St. Peter’s at Rome on the night of Easter Sunday. But the+un, un 
usually bright and clear for a November day, threw into the building a 
flood of light which converted the gas into a somewhat sickly yellow 
flame. A cold, wintry wind entered at the great western door, courcing 
up the nave, and chilling the bare heads of the male portion of the 
multitude,until the pain and inconvenience became intolerable, and they 
were compelled to cover their heads in the sacred edifice. Thise were 
desagremens against which it would not have been difficult to provice, if 
they could have been foreseen. But when these failures and annoyances 
faded irom the memory, there remained an indelible recoile tion 
of one of the grandest ceremonials of modern t'mrs. Yet so crowded 
was the canvas with illustrious figures, so fertile in incident the scene, so 
magnificent the spectacle, 80 so! the oce » that, although the 
| pencil of our artist has seldom been animated by greater enthusiasm, or 
| guided by greater skili, much must still be left to the imagination to 
supply. 

Entering the cathedral by the great weet door, the snectator 
found the nave filled on both sides with tiers of scats from about 
a yard from the fluor to the furthest recesses of the lower win- 
dows. A capacious gallery was erected over the great west door, 
draped with black cloth, relieved by white rovettes. The ex- 
panse under the dome exhibited a vast sweep of seats, which 
recalled to mind the proportions of some hoge Roman amphi ~ 
theatre. There was even gallery piled upon gal'ery, for at the 
north and south entrances tiers of seats projec'ed at the cornice ina 
“ flying gallery,” and were carried far back into the windowed nr cesses 
of the north and south porticos. The seats in the:e galleries and the 
; BBves were filled by ladies and gentlemen in deep mourning attire ; the 
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gentlemen, in compliance with the wish of the Earl Marshal, all ar- 
pearing in white neckerchiefs, which somewhat relieved the sombre 
effect of the funeral habilim ents. 

If the reader would imagine himself in the centre of the space under 
the dome, and would anticipate by a few minutes the appearance it pre- 
sented after the arrival of the procession, he would find himself in the 
centre of a mu'titude of about 7000 persons assembled under the dome, 
who were placed as we are about to describe. The two Houses of Par- 
liament worthily occupied the centre compartments. They sat opposite 
each other, the Lords on the south side of the dome, and the Commons 
on the north. The Lord Chancellor occupied a chair of state in front of 
their Lordships; and directly opposite was a similar massive gilt chair, 
hung with black, which had been provided for the Speaker of the House 
of Commons. Some of the Peers appeared in uniform as Lord-Lieu- 
tenants, &c.; but none of them wore their scarlet and ermined robes. 
The members of the House of Commons, for the greater part, wore the 
ordinary mourning costume; and, as they mustered nearly 500 strong, 
their gallery presented a sombre appearance. Sir James Graham, Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Hume, Mr. Maeaulay, the Attorney and Solicitor-General, 
Mr. H. Drummond, and Lord J. Manners were among the members present. 
Lord J. Russell occupied a seat in another part of the cathedral, among 
the friends of the Dean of St. Paui’s. East of the Peers’ gallery was a 
conpartment devoted to the Military Knights of the Bath, whose 
uniforms of scarlet and gold stood cut in bright relief between the 
Peer-’ and the Peeresses’ gallery under the organ. These ladies, 
to the number of 400 or 500, attired in the deepest mourning, were 
enabled by their position to command not only a complete view of the 
dome, but also of the mave and western entrance. The Dowager 
Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary occupied front sea:s in 
this gallery, to which they were ducted after wit ing the arrival 
of the procession cutside, from the gallery under the portico of the 
western entrance, 

On either side of the organ was placed the choir, consisting of more 
than 200 voices, their white surplices beautifully relieving the dark mass 
of mourners in the Peererses’ gallery. Below the Knights of the Bath 
were the distinguished Generals who bore the foreign bitons. The 
bright scarlet of the Spanish costume—the dark, but gorgeous, uniforms 
of Russia and Prussia—and the medals and decorations which all 
these visitors and their military assistant officers borc, made them 
objects of the most flattering interest. On the north side, facing the 
Knights of the Bath, and on the left of the Commons, were the diplo- 
matic body, resplendent with etars, orders, and decorations. There were 
seen every variety of rich costume, civil or military—sky blue, dark 
blue, scarlet, gold, green, and white. Eaeh Ambassador was accom- 
panied by an elegantly-dressed party of intelligent attachés—the future 
Talleyrands and Nesselrodes of European diplomacy. The outrage 
upon General Haynau is alleged as the reason why the Emperor of 
Austria refused to send a military representative to carry the Duke’s 
Austrian baton; but there, in the diplomatic gallery, was the Austrian 
Ambassador, Count Colloredo de Waldsee, and the officers of his em- 
basay and consulate. And there—omen most cheering and honour- 
able !—was Count Walewski, the French Ambassador, the diplomatic re- 
presentative of the nephew of that Napeleon whom it was the mission 
of the great English Captain to vanquish and subdue. Be buoyant, 
Three per Cents! for you have no such assurance of peace and a 
new entente cordiale between France and England, as Count Wa- 
lewski’s presence by the grave of Wellington! The accomplished 
Chevalier Bunsen was also there; and the Greek Fez bowed to the 
representative of the Great Western Republic. The Corporation of 
London, in scarlet and mazarine gowns, occupied seats on the 
right of the House of Commons. On their right again were the 
representatives of the East India Mouse and other corporations ; and 
on the right of the corporations was the deputation from the University 
of Cambridge; directly opposite to whom was the deputation from Ox- 
ford, consisting of University “‘ dons,” who, in full clerical costume, ac- 
companied the procession from the Horse-Guards. Another compart- 
ment was occupied by a large number of the late Duke’s personal friends 
and relations. A fewof the lower seats in the centre require notice. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers sat at the base of the Peers’ gallery, and the 
other foremost seats were occupied by the Judges and high officers of 
State. Anopen space still remained in the centre of the seats thus: am- 
phitheatrically arranged ; and there was placed a frame about eight feet 
long, by five feet broad, and about eight feet in height. Around it were 
placed tabourets, covered with black cloth. edged with white borders, for 
the prinzipal mourners. The nave was occupied by those ladies and gen- 
tlemen who had no official position entitling them to seats under the dome. 
Three or four rows of the front seats along the nave were more or less 
completely reserved for officers of the army, whose uniforms gave great 
and not unwelcome relief to the mourning habits of the civilians along 
the nave. 

The occupants of seats in the nave found perpetual objects of interest 
in observing the naval, military, and official personages, who began to 
arrive soon after eight, in the costume of their rank. Hussars and 
Lancers, Life Guardsmen and Dragoons, entered the cathedral with the 
noisy accompaniment of clanking swords and jingling spurs; and High- 
landers in their kilts, and Riflemen in their dark uniform, “ foregathered” 
with Indian officers in light biue and grey. Nor were the rich dark 
blue and gold uniforms of the officers of the British navy the least 
honoured or the least attractive costumes in the pageant. The scarlet 
and furred gowns ef Aldermen, and the mazarine robes of Common 
Councilmen were mixed up in picturesque vicinage with the white and 
red hoods and gowns of the University deputations. 

Two light-comp!exioned, fair-haired youths arrived about ten o’clock, 
in the uniforms of the Belgian Guides and Lancers. They were the Bel- 
gian Princes. They were accompanied by the Prince of Leiningen, the 
Prince of Hohenlohe-Lungenburg, and Prince Hermann of Hohenlohe. 
They had left their Royal sisters and relatives with her Majesty at St. 
James’s Palace. These distinguished visitors of Royalty were accom- 
panied by Colonel de Moerkerk’, Lieutenant-Colonel Biddulph, and 
Colonel Wylde. They took their seats in the foremost places under the 
dome. 

At half- past eleven a solemn dirge from a band at the western portico 
announced the arrival of the procession. The Chelsea Pens‘oners tottered 
up the nave four abreast, and took their seats under the benches in the | 
nave. Many were very infirm, and all seemed tired with their 
fatiguing and exciting march, and glad te sit down. They, too, felt the 
biting wind from the western entrance, and covered their thin grey hairs 
with their handkerchiefs. The men selected from every regiment in the 
service followed and arranged themselves on each side of the nave. A 
stream of rich and glittering uniforms, civil and military, now came 
pouring’ in at the west door. The Standard borne by Sir 
Harry Smith gave the spectators an opportunity of remarking the 
gallant hero of Aliwal. The Banner of Wellesley appeared in charge of 
Lord Saltoun, a Peninsular and Waterloo veteran. The Great Banner 
was worthily eutrusted to Sir James Macdonnell. These banners were 
carried up the nave, and placed in the area under the centre of the 
dome. The more distinguished Generals now passed up the aisle. Lord 
Hardinge, Lord Gough, and Sir C. Napier occupied adjoining tabourets 
around the bier; and three more distinguished brothers-in-arms it would 
have been difficuit to find, even in an assembly where all were valiant. 
The Spexker, in his gold robe of office, repaired to his chair of state, in 








frout of the House of Commons. The members simultaneously rose to 
mark their re:pect for the first Commoner of the realm, while the sensa- | 
tion which this event caused showed that it was not the least effective | 


incident in the ceremon‘al. Her Majesty’s Ministers, the Great Officers of 
State, and the Foreign Marshals carryiog the Duke’s batons, had gained 
the central area; and now, amid the gay bannerols outside, the 
rich canopy and the crimson and gold of the coffin could just be dis- 
cerned. The doors of the choir were thrown open, and the Bishop of 
London and the Dean of St. Paul's, followed by the Prebendaries, the 
minor canons, and choristers, all in white surplices, swept round the 
amphitheatre in two lines, divided by the bier, and, uniting in the nave, 
slowly proceeded towards the central door to receive the body. Here, 
however, occurred that trying delay of nearly an hour, which 
was consumed in transferring the bier and coffia to the running 
platform, upon which the body was to be borne up the nave. 
At length the foreign Marshals were requested to come down 
to the western entrance. The heralds, with their tabards of gold 
lace and scarlet worn over their mourning cloaks, stood ready with spurs, 
helmet and crest, sword and target, surcoat, and coronet. Prince 
Albert, in his Field-Marshal’a uniform, with the Collars and Sta's of the 
Garter and the Bath, and the Riband and Badge of the Golden Fleece— 
the brilliancy of his uniform being toned down by a mourning scarf—and 
carrying his Field-Marshal’s baton, stood the centre figure amid a group 
of richly-costumed officers. The Body, in its sumptuous crimson cerceuil> 
was flanked by the pall-bearers and the officers bearing the bannerols; 
and, a)l being in readiness, the subdued tones of the organ reverberated 
through the edifice, and the vicars choral sang in plaintive strains ‘I 
am the resurrection and the life,’ amid the breathless silence of the 
hushed and tearful multitude, who had risen by a common impulse to 
their feet. As that most brilliant, yet most sad and most impres- 
sive, corttge slowly proceeded up the nave, the wind gently stirred the 
feathers of the Field-Marshial’s hat as it lay upon the coffin. This little 
incident, it has been truly said, “* produced an indescribably sorrowful 
effect, in giving an air of light and playful life to that where all was 
dead.” Close to the coffin walked the present Duke of Wellington, as 
chief mourner, wearing a long mourning cloak, and supported by the 
Marquis of Tweeddale and the Marquis of Salisbury, also in mourning 
cloaks; the former wearing the Collar and Badge of the Order 
of the Thistle, and the latter the Collar and George of the 
Garter over his cloak. Lord Charles Wellesley and a group 
of mourners followed. And thus, amid the blending tones of 
organ and gurpliced choristers, with intervening pauses which gave 
solemnity to the music, and rendered more impressive the reverbera- 
tions of the great bell, the coffin reached the centre of the dome, 
and was transferred, after a short delay, to the bier upon which it 
was to deseend into the crypt. The hat and sword were here re- 
moved from the coffin, and their place occupied by the ducal coronet 
and the Field-Marsal’s baton. Prinee Albert, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Duke of Wellington, and the other mourners, took the seats 
prepared for them—the eldest son of the late Duke at the head of the 
coffin, Prince Albert on his right with his suite, the Peninsular and 
Waterloo general officers on either side of the coffin, and the foreign 
Generals with the Marshals’ batons at the foot. One other mourner 
should not be forgotten at this instant: the Duchess of Wellington, 
from a distant gallery, beheld the touching ceremony. 

Again the notes of the crgan resounded beneath the dome, and the 
choir sang the “ Dixi custodiam,” and the 90th Psalm, both united to 
chants of the Earl of Mornington, the father of the deceased. In the 
latter psalm occur the pathetic and well-remembered words :—‘ The 
days of our age are threescore years and ten; and though men 
be so strong, that they come to fourscore years: yet is their 
strength then but labour and sorrow; so soon passeth it away, 
and we are gone.” Few there were who failed to notice the ap- 
propriateness of this sad strain of the Royal Psalmist’s verse. A 
funeral anthem, a double chant, and a dirge followed, the closing 
notes of which led naturally but most effectively to the * Dead March 
in Saul.” It is difficult to describe the thrilling and profound sensa- 
tion which ran round the vast audience as the coffin was now slowly 
lowered into the dark and silent tomb, while from “ pealing organ and 
the piercing brass” resounded the sublime strains of Handel’s music. 
Tearful eyes were strained in every part of the cathedral, and gallant 
and gentle mourners still thought they saw the coffin when it was no 
longer visible except to the princes and aged chiefs who were still 
endeavouring through blinding tears to pie:ce the dark chasm into 
which had descended that loved, honoured, venerated form. 

O Melancholy, linger here awhile! 
O Masic, Music, breathe despon“ingly ! 

We have all stood by the grave-side and wept at the words which the 
— now sweetly sang from the beautiful ritual of the Church of Eng- 
an 


Man that is born of 2 woman hath but a short time to live, and is fall of 
misery. He comech up, and is cut down, like a fluwer; he fiseth as it were a 
shadow, and never continueth in one stay. 

In the midst of life we are in death: of whom may we seek for succoar, but 
of Thee, O Lord, who for our sins art justly displ a:ed ? 

Yet, O Lord God, most holy, O Lord most mighty, O holy and most merciful 
Saviour, deliver us not into the bitter pains of eternal death. 


Then the Dean, with distinct and solemn utterance, said :— 


Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God, of His great mercy, to take unto 
Himself the soul of our dear brother here departed, we therefore commi. his 
bo’y to the ground; earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; in sure and 
certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life, throngh our Lorc Jesus Christ ; 
who shall change our vile body, that it may be like unto His glorious body, ac- 
— to the mighty working, whereby He is able to subdue all things to 

im:elf. 

Death had entered upon his possession. The glittering stainless 
coflin wes tarnished by the earth thrown upon it, in conformity with the 
Rubric, which directa that “earth shall be thrown upon the body by 
some standing by.” 

The Dean then said, “ Lord have mercy upon us.” To which the 
congregation fervently rerponded, “ Christ have mercy upon us!” The 
Dean rejoining. “‘ Lord have mercy upon us.” 

The Lord’s Prayer followed; and the congregation having been re- 
quested to join audibly in the responses, every man and woman in the 
vast edifice, animated by the stroug religious fervour produced by the 
solemnity of the occasion, repeated aiter the Dean :— 


Our Fther, which art in heaven, hallowed be Tay nam. 
come. Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. 
daily bread. 
against us. 


Thy kingdom 
Give us this day our 

And forgive us our tresp4s82s, a3 we forgive them that trespas. 
And lead us notinto tempiaio2; but deliver us from evil. Amen 


Since England was a nation no sublimer utterance of prayer has 
ever pierced the empyrean. Men were curiously moved by the organ- 
like depth and reverberation of the universal voice. Strangers looked 
as if they could shake hands with each other, so deeply rtirred were 
that great multitude by ihe enthusiasm of a common patriotism and a 
common religion. 

The funeral service ended, Garter King-at-Arms came forward, and 
proclaimed, as follows, the style and various titles of the deceased :— 


Thus it has pleased A’mighty God to take ont of this transitory life unto His 
Divine Mercy, the late mest high, mighty, anc most noble Prince, 
Arthur, Duke and Marquis of Wellington. 

Marquis Douro, Earl of Weliing ton. 

Viscount Wellington, and Baron Donro. 

Knightof the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 

Knight Grand Cross of 
The Most Honourable Order of the Bath. 

One of Her Meje+ty’s Most Hon. Privy Conncil, and 
Field-Marshal and Compander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Forces. Also, 
Field- Marshal of the Austrian Army, 

Field-Marshal of the Hanoverian Army, 
Field Marsha) of the Army of the Netherlands, 
Marshal-General of the Portucuese Army, 
Field-Marthal of the Prassian Army, 

F eld-Marshal of ihe Ru sian Army, and 
Captain-General of the Spanish Army. 
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Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

Knight Grand Cross of the Military Order of William of the Netherlands. 
Knight Grand Cross of the Rvyal Portaguese Military Order of the 
Tower and Sword. 

Knight Grand Cross of the Orders of the Black Eagle and of the 
Red Eagle of Prussia. 

Knight of the Imperial Orders of St. Andrew, St. Alexander Newski, and 
St. George ot Russia. 

Knight Grand Cross of the Supreme Order of the Annunciation of Sardinia. 
Knight of the Royal Order of the Rue Crown of Saxony. 

Knight of the Most Illustrious Order of the Golaen Flecce, and the Military 
Orders of St. Ferdinand and St. Hermenigilde of Spain. 

Knight Grand Cross of the Royal avd Military Order of the Sword of Swedea. 
Knight of the Order of Sc. Januarius, acd of the Military Order ot 
St. Fordinand and of Merit of the Two Sicilies. 

Knight Grand Cross of the Order of Military Merit of Wurtemberg. 
Knight of the Order of the Golden Lion of Hesse Cassel, and Kaight Grand 

Cross of the Orders of Fidelity and of the Lion of Baden. 


The enumeration of these title: occupied several minutes. 


Farewell those honours, and farewell with them 
The hope of such hereafter ! 


What toil, what heroism, what self-denial to reach so dizzy a summit 
of worldly honour, and to accomplish such vast aims of patrioticm ! 
Guizot has eloquently and feiicitously said of Washington, what we 
may repeat over the tomb of Wellington :—" lt matters little in 
designs so lofty what labour they have cost. There is no sweat which is 
not dried by such a wreath on the forehead where God places it, 

The Comptroller of the Duke's household then breaking his staff of 
office gave the piecesto Garter, by whom they were deposited in the 

rave 

The following hymn from Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul” was now sung :— 

S eepers, wake ! a voice is calling. 

icis the watchmen ou che walls, 
Thon city of Jerusalera! 

For lo! the brisegroom comes, 

Arise, and take your lamps ! 
Halieluj:h! 

Aweke! Ui kingdom is at hand. 
Go forth to meet your Lord.” 


The whole of the ceremony was then concluded by the Bishop of Lon- 
don pronouncing the benediction :-— 


The peace of God, which passeth al] understanding, keep your hearts and 
minds in the knowledge and love of God, and of his son Jesus Christ our Lora : 
and the blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Gnost, be 
amongst you, and remain with youalways. Amen. 


And, thus, beneath the colossal dome of St. Paul’s, in the grandest 
meusoleum in Christendom, was buried ARTHUR DuKE of WEL- 
LINGTON— 

Who so sepulchred, in such pomp deth lie, 
‘That Kings for such a tomb would wish to die, 





Tue City AvutnoriTiEs 1n £1. Pavt’s.—In the centre area 
of the Cathedral were—the Lord Mayor, the Alcermen, the Recorder, 
the Sheriffs, the deputation of the Common Council, and oflicers of the 
Corporation. The Lady Mayoress was seated in the Peeresses’ gallery. 
In the north transept lower gallery were the ladies of the Aldermen, 
Recorder, Sheriffs, Common Council, and officers of the Corporation, 
together with the members of the Court of Common Council not of the 
deputation. 


OFFICIAL PROGRAMME OF THE PROCESSION. 


Inrantay.—S x Battalions. 
Band of the 2d Batta ion Rifle Brigade. 
(23 Battalion Kifls Brigade. 
pe oo = e - Baitalion Royal Marines 
‘ . — Chatham Division. 
Major-General Fane< Ist Battalion Koya: Marines. 
| Band of ber M:jcsty’s 33d Regiment. 
\ Her Majesty’s 33d Kegimeut. 
Bands of the Scots Fusiiier and Coldstream Guards. 
(Battalion Fasilier Guards. 
Major-General Shaw< Battalion Coldstream Guards. 
(Ist Batta iou Grenadier Guards. 
Band of the Royal Artilery. 
ARTILLEBY.—Nine guns of the Field Batteries. 
Band of her Majesty’s 17th Lancers, 
CavaLnay.—Five Squadrons, viz. :— 
(17th Lancers. 
Band of her Majcsty’s 13th Light 
Dragoons, 
| 13ta Light Dragoons. 
Major-Genera! Jackson< band ot her Maj<sty’s 8th Hussars. 
8th Hussars. 
| 5 ud of her Mejesty’s Scots Greys. 
| Scots Greys. 
(8th Dragoon Guards. 
Eight Guns of the Horse Ariillery. 
The 17 Picces comman¢ed by Colonel Whi. yates, C.B. 
Band of ihe Ist Lie Guards. 
~. —- of Horse Gu:rds 
ces). 
Major-General the Hon. H. Cavendish fa Life Guards. 
ist Lite Guards, 
The troops moving in the Procession, and also those on duty in assisting the 
civil authorities to preserve order aud prevent accidents, were commanded by 
Major-General H.R H. tue Dake of Cambridge, K.G. 

The Infantry, drawn up in columns in front of the Horse Guards, presented 
arms and reversed arms, and having saluted the Body, moved off tue Parade 
at e-ght o'clock, followei by 

Marshalmen on Foot. 

Messenger ot the College of Arms on Foot. 

Eight Coneuctors with Staves, on Foor. 
Chelsea Pensioners, in number Eighty-three, on Foot, fell in at Charing-cross. 
Twe ve Enrolied Pon. iouvers, on Fout. 
One Soldier from every Regimext in her Majesty's Service. 
Three Soldiers of Artilery,and Three >oldiers of Inianiry, of the East India 
Company's Army, 
Representing the Artillery sud Intautry of the three Presidencies, 
Thirteen Trumpets and Une Ketue-drum. 
Two Pursuivants of Arm», in a Moarning Coach, 
Henay Muasar Lass, Eoq., Biue Mactie. 
GeorGe WILLIaM CoLLE«, Esq , Poricuilis, 
THE STANDARD OR PENNON, 

Borne by Major-General Sir Hapay Smitu, Bart., G.C.B. 
(Carried in the street by Lieut.-Colune: Garvoca, supported by two Captains 
in the Army, on Horsevuck.) 

Servants of the Decea,ed in a Muucning Coach, 
Lieutenant of the Tower, in a Cariiage. 
Major-General Sir Geornce Bow es, K.C.B. 
DEPUTATIONS FROM PUBLIC BODIES IN CARRIAGES, 
Mercaant Tartoxus’ Compasy, in One Carriage : 
CHABLLS RICKARDS, keq., Master. 
JonN THOMPS0N, bsq, } 
Joun Norman, keq. 
J un Eware, E-q. 
East INDIa Ci MPanyX, in Que Carriage : 
Sir James Wels Hoae. M.P., Chairman. 
RessEwt ELLice. Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
WiLuiam WiokaM, Eq, denwr Director. 
James Ci 8mMvu Meivit_e, Eoq., Secretary. 
ConPosai on oF THE TRINITY HOVcR, 10 Que Carriage: 
Captain Jonn SHEPHERD (De} uty Masier), Capain Waits, Captein FLLERuY, 
Captemm PRoBYN. 
The Lieutersnt and Deputy-Licutenant ut Dover Castle, in One Carriage : 
Ropeat H Jenkinson, Eeqg., Hengy STuaRy, kag. 

Captaine of Deal, Wa!mer, Sanvgate, aud Sandown Castics, in One Carriage. 
Bosrd of Ordnance, and Oronancy Department, in One Carriage. 
Delegation irom the Univer. ity ot Oxford, in Two Carriages. 
Deputation irom the Common Cou..cil of the City of London, in Three 
Carri> ges, fell in here, after the preceaing part of the 
Procession had passed through Tempie-bar ; 

In the First Carriage, Mr. Joan HomPpouaeys, Mr. iuomss Barkuey, Mr. 
Henay LowMan Tasiok, Mr. Deputy oLt, 

In the Second Carriage. Mr. Deputy bowaeg, Mr. 1 oMss SNELLING, Mr.FReED. 
Farnsak, Mr. JaMes, Mr MichatL bABNABD. 

In the Third Carriage, Mr. Deputy Habe, Mr. Deputy OBsagp, Mr, E>warp 
ConpzR, and Joun Woop, Ksq., Chairman. 

Two Pirsuivents of Arms: 

EDWARD STEPHEN Deni-¥, Exq., Kouge Dragon. 

WILLIAM COUKTHORPE houge Croix. 

Band of her Mrjesty’s 6th Dragoon Guards. 


Wardens. 





Prince of Wa'e: loo, ef the Kingdom of the Nether’ands, } 
Doke of Ciudad Rodrigo, ard Grandee of Spain of the First C’acs, 
Doke of Vittoria. Marquis of Torres Vedra’, and Count of Vimiero in Por'ugal. 
Knight Grand Cros of the Impe: ial Mil. ta’ y Order ot Maria Teresa of Austria. 
Kuight Grand Cross of the R yal Military Orucr of Meximilian Joseph of Bavaria. 
Knight of the Order of the Elephant of Denmark. { 
Knight of the Order of St. Esprit of France. i 


THE GUIDON, 
Berne ty General Sir Howanp Dovetas, Bart., G.C.B. 
(Carried in the street by Lieu ¢: ant-Colone: AsTHUR CUNYNGHAME, 
Supported by Two Capt«ins in the Army on Horssbsck ) 
Com ptrol’er of ihe late Duke’s House old (Mr CoLLins) in & Mourning Coach. 
A Mourning Coach, conve) itg the Fhys ciuns to the ceceased, 
Dr. M‘AntTuour and Dr, WitLians, 
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A Mourning Coach. conveying the Chaplain of the Tower, Rev. H. MELVILL ; | 
the Chaplain of the Forces in ths London distri:t, Rev. Professor Brownz; 
and tie Chaplain Genera of the Forces, Rev. R. GLEie 
A Carriage, coveying the Hich Sheriff of the County of Southampton. 
The Sheriffs of London, in two Carriages: 
Alderman Cartes, A. A. CroLt, Esq. 
The Allermen and Recorder of Loncon ; Deputation, consisting of four Carriages, 
Feil in hee after the prevession hid passed through Temple-'ar. 
In the firet carriage were the Reconper and two of the jJusior Aldermen. 
In the -econd carriaxe were A derman Sipney, Alderman Moon, 
Alderman Hunter aud Si: Joun MuscRovE, Bart. 
lu the thicd curriave were 
Aderman Friexis, Alderman Sir James Doxe. Bart., MP., Alderman Sir 
Witttam Maonay, Bart, and A’derman WItson. 
Ta the fourth carriage were 
lderman Tnoomrson, MP., Alderman Homenrer, Alderman Faresroruenr, 
and Alderman Hooper. 
A Carriage, conveying Colonel Airey, C.B , Mi itary Secretary. 
Compiions of tie Order of the Bath, represented by Four tn one C «rriage, viz. 
General Sir Lorrcs Otway, Viee-Admira! the Hon. JoceLyn Percy, 
Lie xt -General WitttiaM SanpwitTmH, Sir Josucva Rowe, 
{Members of the Houe of Commons were seated in the Cathedral. ]} 
Knights Commanders of the Order of the Bath, represented by Four, in One 
Carriage, viz 
Lieut.-General Earl Catucarr. Admral Sir Jonn West, Lieut -General Sir 
Hopetoun StaatFrorD Scott, Sir Georce Bonnam. 
Knights Grand Ciosses of the Order of the Bath, represented by Four, in One 
Carriage, viz. :— 

Lient.-General Right Hon. Sir Epwagp BLakeney, Admiral of the Fleet, 
Sir Geoncs C.cksoan Bart., Lieut -Gencral Sir Gzorex PoLiock, 
Viscount PALMERSTON. 

Being one of each class from ths Army, one from the Navy, one from the East 
India Companv’s Service, and one from the Civil Service. 

Hevalds in a Monrning Coach: 

Georce Hargaison Esq . Windsor; MaTruew C. Gipson, Esq., Richmond. 
Band of her Majesty’s 21 Life Guards, 

BANNER OF WELLESLEY, 

Borne by Lieut.-General Lord Satroun, K T , K.C.B. 

(Carried in the Street by Licut.-Colonel R_ B. Woop. C.B., supported by two 
Captains in the Army on Horsebock.) 

A Carriage, conveying Lora Caanwonrra, Sir Lewis Knicut Bavuce, Lord 
Justices of Appeal. 

A Carriage, conveying Sir —— Pottock, Lord Chief Baron of the 
2xchequer. 

A Carriage. conveying Sir Joun Jervis, Lord Chief Justice of the Common P’eas. 
A Curriage, conveying Sir Joan RoMItey, Master of the Rolls. 

A Carriage, conveying Lord Campsect, Lord Cuicf Jnstice of the Queen’s Bench. 
A Carriags conveying the Right Hon. R. Canistopuee, M.P., Cuance:lor of the 
Dnehy of Lancaster. 

A Carriage, conveyirg the R cht Hon. B. Disraxwi, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

A Carriage, conveying Lord Cotcnestes, P»ymaster-Ganeral of the Forces. 
A Carriaze, conveying the Right Hon. W. Beresrorp, M.P., Secretary-at-War. 
A Carriage, conveying the Right Hon. George Bankes, M.P., Judge-Advocate- 
General. 

A Carriage. conveying Lord Raouan, Master-General of the Ordnance. 

A Carriage, conveyi° the Duke of NoRTHUMBERLAND, K G., First Lord 
Commissioner of the Admiralry 
A Carriace, conveyig tre Right Hor. Spencer WaLpoug, M P., and the Right 
Hon, Sir Joun Paxincron, M.P., the Secretaries of State for the Home and 
C plonia! Da: artments. 

A Carriage, conveying the Right Hon J S. Lerevas, Speaker, representing the 
House of Commons. 

[The Lords Spiritual and Temporal were seated in the Cathedral ] 

A Carriage, conveying the Earl ot MatMesBury, Secretary of State tor 

Foreign Affurs 
A Carriage, conveying the Earl ¢ Dexey, First Lord Commissioner of the 
reasury 
A Carriage, conveying the Dute of Norrovk, Earl Marshal of England. 
A Carriage, conveying Lord WitLovensy D EresBy, Lord Great C.am erlain. 
A Carriags. conveying Te Marquis 0 Sarispory, K.G., Lord Privy Seal. 

A Carriage, conveying The Earl of Loyspaxe, Pord President of the Council 
A Carriage, conveying The Most = aa MuscRave, Lord Archbishop of 
or! 

A Carriage, conveying the Attendants of the Lord Chancellor. 

A Carriage, conveying Lora St. Leonarps, Lord High Chancellor, Reprezenting 
the Hou-e of Lords 
A Carriage, conveying the Rigt Rev Dr. Sumser, Lord Arch’ ishop of 
Canterbury. 

At Temple-bar, the Lord Mayor joined in the Procession, 

The Kight Hon. Tuomas Cnatuis M P., attended by his Chaplain, 

and the Swor.t and M«ce-bearers. 
Lient.-Colonel Enocu, Assistant Quartermaster-General. 
Lieut -Colone! W. SULLIVAN, Assistant Adjotant-Gereral. 
The Marquis of Woxcestsr, Aide-de-Camp to the D 
The Earl of Marcu, Aide-de-Camp to the Deceased. 
Deputy Quartermaster-General 
Col. G. A. WeTuexaty, D.pnty Acjatent-General. 
Col. G. Faesra Qua terma*ter-General 
Major Genera! G@ Brown, A jutant-General. 
A Carrii’e of his Koy | Highness Prince AtBert, drawn bv Six Horses, with 
the Genticman Usher, the Equerry, and Groom of the Bedchamber 
to his Royal Highness. 
A Carriage, crawn by Six Horses, with the Private Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Lord of the Bedchamber to his Royal Highness : 
Col. the Hon. C Gas, Lieut -Col. the Hon. C. B. Putrps, Lord Gronce Lennox. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 

In a Carriage drawn by Six Horses, attended by the Lord Chamberlain of her 
Mejesty’s Household, and the Groom of the Srole to his Royal Highness: 
The Marqais of Exerer, K.G., and the Marquis of AsEgcogn, K.G. 
Fieid Otticer in Brigade Waiting. 

Sergeant Trampeter. 

Heral s: 
ALBert Wittiam Woops E-q., Lancaster; 
WALTER AsToN BLovnT, Esq , Chester. 
A Mourning Coach, conveying Rossa Lavuats, E-q., Norroy King-at-Arms. 
Band ot the Royal Horse Guards. 
THE GREAT BANNER, 
Borne by Lieut.-Genera! Sir James Macponnett, K C.B. 

(Carrie! in tue street by Colonel Catz Ton, K.H., supported by two Lieut.- 
Colonels, on borseback), 

Here, on reaching the Cathedr.l, the Dignitaries ot the Charch met ths body at 
the West Door, and feil in, 


BATONS 

Or Spain—Borne by Major-General the Duke of Osuna, in a Mourning Coach, 
supported by Colonel Don GaBareL DE Torggs aad Col. Don Ds AveusTin 
Catver ¥ Lapa. 

Or Rossta—Borue by General Prince Gortcaakorr, in a Mourning Coach, sup- 
ported by Major-General Count Brexkesporrr, and Lieutenant-Co ouel 
TCHERNITZEY. 

Or Pxvssta—Borre by General the Count De Nostitz, in a Mourning Cuach, 
suppor ed by General De ScHannuorst and Lieu enant-Gererai De Massow. 
Or PoateGaL-—Born) by Marshal the Duke of Tescetra, in a Mourning Cosch, 
supported by Licut.-General the Count De Vitta Rea and Major Don 

MANUEL DE Sovza CouTINHO. 

Or the NeTarrtanps—Borne by Lieut.-General the Baron D’OmpHat, in a 
Mourning Coach, supported by Captain Gevers Lecven and Lieut. W. F 
TINDAL. 

Or Hanover—Borne by General Sir Huan Harkett, C.B., in a Mourning 
Coxch, su ported by Colonels PoTen and MARENHOLTZ. 

Or Enctanp—Borne on a Bisck Veivet Casiion, in a Mourning Coach, by the 
Marquis of ANGLESEY, K.G.; supported by Colonel the Duke of RicaMonp, 
K.G, and Major Gsaeral the Duke of CLevetanp, K G. 

The Corouei of the Deceased, borne on a Black Velvet Cushion, 
in « Mourning Coach, by 


Gentleman dames Potman, Esq., Gentleman 
Usher. Clare cenx King-ot-Arms, Usher. 
Supported by J. H. Potman, Esq., and Saaw Lerevne, Esq. 


The Pail-Bearers, Eight General Officers, in two Mourning Coaches : 
General Viscount ComBeRMERE, G C 
General Marquis of Lonponperky, G C.B, 
General Sir PeneGRine MalTLanD, G.C.B, 

Geveral Viscount Harpinesr, G.C.B. 
Lieutenant-General Lord Seaton, G.C.B. 
Lieutenant-General Sir ALEXANDER Wooprorp,G.C B. 
Lieutenant-General Viscount Goven, G.C.B. 
Lieutenant-General Sir CuanLes Napier, G.C.B. 














A Mourning Coach, conveying 


THE CHIEF MOURNER, 
The Duke of Wetuircron, in a long Mourning Cloak, 
Supported by 
The Hon. Wirt1amM WELLEsLEey, Trainbearer. 
Lord Cusries WELLESLEY, 
Hon. and Rev. GERALD WELLESLEY. 
A Monrning Coach, conveying 
The Marquis of SaLissury, the Marquis of TWEEDDALE, 
Supporters. 
The Earl of MoawincTon. 
A Mourning Coach, conveying the Earl Capocan, the Earl of Girrorp, Lord 
ARTHUR Hay, Lieut -Col the Hon. G. L Damer, Assistants. 
A Mourning Coach, conveying Lient-Gen. Sir KopestT Hanvey, SAMUEL 
Bienoxp, Esq., Assistants. Viscount WELLESLEY, Col. CHaRLes Bacor. 

A Mourning Coach, conveying Licut.-Gen. the Rigot Hon. Lord Ractan, Hon. 
RICHARD Fitzroy Somerset, the Earl of WesTMORELAND, Lord BbuRGUERSH. 
A Mourning Couch, conveying the Hon. Junranw Fang, the Hon. and Rev. R. 
Lippett, Rev. G. D. St Quentin, Vise unt Cuevagza, M.P. 

A Mourning Coach, conveyng the Hon. A. LippeLL, Lord Cowxey, Lord 
Rosert Grosvenok, M.P., Cottine Smita, Esq. 

A Mourning Couch, conveying t2e Marquis of Worcester. Rav. Dr. HENRY 
WELLESLEY, RicuaRD WELLESLEY, Esq., Lord HATHERTON. 

A Mourning Coach, conveying the Hon, and Kev. Dean of St. Patrick’s, the 
Earl of Lonerorp, Major the Hon. R. Pakennam, Capt. the Hon. 
THomas PAKENHAM. 

A Mourning Coach, conveying the Hon. Fenton JoHN Evans FREER, 
Lord Burecaey, MP, Sir Eomonp Hayes, Bart, M P., 

Captain E. Pakenuam. 

A Mourning Coach, conveying Kev. ARTHUR PakENHAM, Captain THomas 
PaKkENHAM, THOMAS THISTLETHWAYTE, Esq., THOMAS 
Cono.ty, Esq, MP. 

A Mourning Coach, conveying the Rev. W. Fo:tea, J. Stewart, Esq., 
ALGERNON GREVILLE, Esq., the Ear! of ELLENBOROUGH. 

A Mourning Co ch, conveying Viscount Manos (Literary Executor 
to t.e Deveased). Lord Coicuesrer, Lieut-General Lord 
Downas, Hon. R. Ciive, M.P. 

A Mourning Coach, conveying M jor G-aeral the Right Hon. Gronce ANSON, 

Major-General ARBUTHNOT, Exq.,JoHN PARKINSON, Esq. 
A Mourning Couch, conveying WiLtiam Boots, Esq., Puitip Hagpwick, Esq., 
Joun HamILton, Eoq. 
The late Dnke’s Horse, led by the Groom to the Deceased. 
Private Currieges of the Deceased and of the Chief Mourner. 
Band of the Roya’ Mariznes—Woolwich Division. 

Officers and Men from every Regiment in the Service ; consisting of one Captain, 
& Subaltern, a Sergeant, a Corporal, and five men from every Regiment. 
Band of Her Majesty’s 934 High’enders. 

Carriage of her Majesty the Qaeen. 

Two Carriages re resent..g her Majesty’s Suite. 

Carriage of H RH the Dachessof Gioncester. 

Carriage of H R.H. the Duchess of Kent. 

Carriage of H K.H. the Dachess of Cambridge. 

Troops to Close tue Procession. 


z 


TSE DUKE’S HORSE, IN THE FUNERAL PROCESSION. 


THE Duke was a bold rider, but of late years necessaruly selected steady 
riding hacks. The horse led in the precession on Thursday last was 
bought about four years ago from Mr. Sullivan, an officer in the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, 1: was a mare, and remarkably steady; never shying, 
even under the most awkward circumstances. The Duke was accus- 
tomed to grasp his horse’s mane very firmly, and pull himself into the 
saddie by this means. He would never allow any person to a-sict him; 
and, wi hin a few days of his death, the station-master at Deal neariy 
incurred his serious displeasure by offering to hold the animai’s head 
while he mounted. The Duke's groom, John Mears, had only just time 
to prevent the expression of his Grace’s disyleasure. This John Mears, 
who led the horse on Thursday, has been in the Duke’s service more than 
thirty years. He was with him on the occasion of his Grace’s 
duel with Lord Winchiisea, on Barnes Common, in the year 
1829, and rode to the ground without knowing the affair upon 
which his master was engaged. He relates a cur ous circumstance 
of an altercation at the Nine E.ms Gate, where the turnpike-keeper re- 
fused to allow Lord Winchilsea’s coach-and-four to drive through with- 
ouy payment; until the Duke, riding up on horseback, and ascertaining 
the difficulty to arise from none of his opponent’; party having any money 
in their possession, desired Mears to pay the toll. Viscount Hardinge, 
the present Commander-in-Chief, was second to the Duke on this occa- 
sion. The Duke’s former groom, who accompanied his Grace through 
the Peningsuia, was one Johu Carter, a highly-respectable man, 
who, at the close of tte war, became the proprietor of the 
Wellington Arms, an admirable little hostelrie outside the Park gates 
at Strattieldsay, where he brought up a large family in respectavility, 
and died ouly two or three years since. While on this subject, we may 
add a word on the famous horse “‘ Copenhagen.” This animal was 
originally a racer, and before it came into the Duke’s possession had 
won ‘wo or three plates. ‘‘ Copenhagen” was a horse of very high 
courage ; and it is a remarkable fact, that the Duke ran a greater riek of 
his lite on the Waterloo day from this animal's heels, than from the 
enemy's bullets. T.e Duke was on * Copenhagen’s” back eighteen 
hours without iuterm:ssion; and on alighting, the animal, with that 
peculiar propensity which all well-bred horses are knowa to possess, 
struck out bis hind legs with great force, his hoofs missing the Duke’s 
head by scarcely more than a hair’s breadth. 


FUNERAL SERMON IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
ON THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


DivinE service having been suspended at St. Paul’s Cathedral, no 
Funeral Sermon could be delivered there for the late Duke of Wellington ; 
but an eloquent discourse, in reference to this national subject, was de- 
livered on Sunday last in Westminster Abbey, by the Rev. Dr. Words- 
worth. The Abbey was crowded, and those portions of the discourse 
which more immediately referred to the funeral and career of the 
great Duke, were listened to with almost breathless attention by the 
congregation. The Rey. Dr. took his text from Ezekiel, c. xxxvii., v. 3, 
“ And he said unto me, son of man, can these bones live? And I 
answered, O Lord God, Thou knowest.” The preacher opened his sub- 
ject by explaining the nature of the strikingly prephetic vision of the dry 
bones in the valley of vision, and its more i appli to the 
people of Israel, who were then in captivity in Babylon. “ These bones, 
in their original signification, were symbolical of the house of Israel. 
They said, ‘Our bones are dry, our hope is lost;’ but, by this 
vision, they are cheered with the assurance that they should be 
quickened with the divine spirit, and raised to life from the 
valley of the shadow of death, and restored to glory in their 
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own land.” The historical application of this comforting assur- 
ance, so far as the Jews were concerned, having been illustrated, 
the preacher then proceeded to explain its prophetic application to the 
present condition of the Jews, the destruction of the mystic Babylon, | 
upon which, in close succession, as upon the destruction of the Assyrian | 
city, the restoration of this ancient people, and their conversion to | 
Christianity, will follow. The application of the vision, as bearing | 
upon the Gospel and the spiritual career of every Christian man, | 
was eloquently touched upon; after which the preacher proceeded in 
the following language :— 


“ Let us, then, apply this prophecy more closely to ourselves, in re- 
ference toour present circumstauces. When last, my beloved brethren, 
it was my duty to address you here, we were all summoned to a funeral ; 
and then we considered the nature of that invitation, and what was the 
spirit in which it ought to be obeyed. 

“ We have now been to the funeral; and how, then, have we profited | 
thereby? By looking upon another’s grave, have we been made more fit | 
for our own? Death is a school for life. Nothing is more eloquent than | 
the silence of the tomb. The funerals of the dead are the best preachers | 
to the living, and public funerals are national sermons; and the public 
funeral of the past week has uttered a voice that has penetrated into the | 
recesses of the land. ‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’ 

* Suffer me to recall to your minds some of the reflections it suggested, 
On the day of national mourning, there passed throngs through the | 
streets of the city. You beheld the vast concourse pressing like a 
mighty river through its long avenues. You saw windows thronged, and 
the roofs of houses and churches covered with spectators. You may 
have viewed the vast interior of the metropolitan cathedral, filled with 
a flood of men, like a harbour of the sea swollen to its brim at spring 
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tide. How full of eagerness and life those thousands seemed to be: 
And then the intellectual, rational, immortal soul stirring within each 
ot those countless beings! How full of hopes! hew fertile in plans! 
' how active in speculation! how busy in action! how liable to be swayed 


and agitated by passion! How like a vast ocean, restless with currents, 
eddying with whirlpools, environed with rocks, ani swept by storms! 
And now let a few years pass away, and where then wil) be that vast, 
that sea-like multitude ? where will be those moving myriads which caine 
to gaze upon another’s funeral? He whose remains they followed to 
the grave, and consigned to his long last home—he bad been the leader 
of armies, the hero of battles, a chief ruler in council- endowed with a 
mind firm and vigorous like some strong engine which never seemed to 
t're—a mind which was one of the main springs and sinews of the State 
for many years. And he now has made the grave his hovs*, and he 
re-ts in the dark and silent slumber of the tomb. And where, and what 
will they be—that great multitude which looked upon his funeral, and 
came to commit him to the tomb? ‘They also must participaie in the 
common doom pronouneed upon all:—' For dust thou art, und unto 
dust shalt thou return’ As far as this world is concerned, they also in 
a few years will be like the leaves of autumn, which quiver for a littie 
in the air, and then fall as a golden shower fiom the boughs of a thick 
forest, and strew the ground beneath them. 

** Consider again, my beloved brethren. You heard, perhaps, the voice of 
the herald in the Church proclaiming the titles of the departed at the 
clove of the solemn ceremony ; you saw the rollunfolded, you listened tothe 
long catalogue of civil and military honours and dignities, with which his 
name had been associated and adorned while he was on earth. What 
do those honours and dignities now profit him? Can they arrest the 
progress of decay and dissolution ? Can they preserve the morte! coil 
from mouldéring inthe dust? No! no! The richly-embossed bier and 
the sumptuously-ornamented coffin containing the remains of the de- 
parted, and surmounted with the coronet, descended slowly, like some 
spectral form, into the subterranean vault below. And at length, with 
all its decoratious, it disappeared from the sight. It went down like the 
western sun clad with some radiant clouds, and then sinking beneath 
tne wave. And the staff of his office was broken, and the fragments 
were cast into the tomb. And there you might see a sad and solemn 
spectacle, one to elicit tears and yet to inspire wisdom. There you might 
recognise an instructive emblem of the vanity and frailty of all mortal 
honours, and of all earthly hopes. How soon they fade from the sight! 
how soon are they merged in darkness! How soon are they brokeu into 
atoms, and lie like splinters in the grave. 

“ Again, let us extend our view. Let us not limit our thoughts to 
those who were concerned in these obzequies. Let us extend our re- 
flections from the dome of cur own cathedral to the dome of another 
building in a foreign, but neighbouring land. Let us expand our 
thoughts to him who is interred in that foreign mausoleum; and let us 
widen our range, as it were, from those two central domes, and let us 
comprehend, in the circles of our meditations, ali those vast contending 
armies who served under these two rival warriors, and all who fought or 
feil on the battle-fields over which the flag of France was unfurled, or 
the pennon of England streamed. Whatavast and stupendous spec- 
tacle is thus opened to our mind? What an array of humen power! 
What a display of earthly splendour! How many brilliant trophies of 
victory now flash upon the sight! How many triumphal processions are 
displayed before our view! How many names of men illustrious in the 
world’s history there pass beforeoureyes! Marshals,generals, nobles, and 
princes move in long processions before us. How many myriads upon 
myriad; crowd upon the scene of our thoughts! and where are they 
1ow? Where are their hopes, and fears, and aims? Where are their 
titles and honours? Their staff of office is broken, thei¥%coronets are 
laid low in the dust. Their swords rust in the ground. They have 
sunk into the deep valley—the valiey of dry bones. And, now, in the 
words of the prophetic visions, the question is asked ‘ Son of man, can 
these bones live?’ The answeris, ‘ O, Lord, thou knowest.’ . We know 
that they who lie beneath the earth have not sunk into nothing. Their 
power, indeed, hath vanished—their splendour has faded—their wealth, 
and pomp, and glory, are no more; but they themselves wait till their 
last change come. We see their mortal body; and, perhaps, when 
looking on a funeral, we think too much of that: the cur, the 
coffin, and the shroud—of them we think too much: we are far 
too apt to bury our minds, with the body, in the grave. But 
the body is not the man: the soul—the sentient faculty—the immor- 
tal, the invisible soul—where, where is that? That is the que-tion. 
It is notin the grave. Itis not beneath the pavement of the church. 
It is not in the city. It is not in the wildernees or solitary place. It is 
with other departed spirits. It is admitted either to Paradise or ex- 
cluded from it It is either in the bo:om of Abraham or in a place of 
misery. ‘ Behold, I show you a mystery. We shail not all sleep; but 
we shall all be changed: in a t, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trump—for the trampet shall sound and the dead shali be 
rased.” (1 Cor. xv., 51, 52.) They who have started at the sound 
of the shrill clarion calling them to battle—they will arise at 
the sound of the last trumpet calling them to judgment. The 
doors of the grave will be unbarred, and the dark chambers will 
be opened, and bone will cleave to bone, and sinew to sinew; and they 
will be covered with flesh; and the ea’th will be thronged with a vast 
multitude; and the dead shall live, and stand up on their feet, an ex- 
ceeding great army. The trumpet shail sound, and the dead shall be 
raised. And for what shall we rise? Tobe judged. We muét allstand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, and give an account of our works. 
This valley of dead bones will then become a valley of Jehoshaphat— 
that ie, a valley of judgment. Lift up the veil from the future: ‘I saw 
a great white throne, and Him that sat upon it, from whose face the 
earth and the heaven fled away ; and I saw the dead, small and great, 
stand before God; and the books were opened, and the dead were 
judged out of those things which were written in the books, accord- 
ing to their works. (Rev., c.XX., Vv. 2.) In that day, they who have 
preferred the praise of the world to the approval of God, they shall 
inherit everlasting shame. They who have uosheathed the sword to 
agerandize themselves, to gratify their own ambition, and to satiate 
their lust of conquest; they who have triumphed ia an unjust war, and 
have been adored by the nations of the earth in a servile idolatry of 
power, their mames shall be withered for ever by the scorching 
bast of the righteous indignation of the Judge of quick and 
dead. But, in that fearful day, the good soldier of Christ shall 
stand firm; he who has not lived for himeeif, but for his coun- 
try, his Sovereign, and his God. He who never sacrificed the 
least duty to obtain the greatest glory—he who has made the world’s 
applause to wait upon the will of God—his mertal body shall be re- 
united to the soul—he shall stand upright, and shall ascend to regions of 
eternal bliss. His earthly glory shall bloom afresh in heaven, and 
shall flourish with undying verdure in everlasting spring. His 
staff of office shall blossom like Aaron’s rod, shall become a palm- 
branch of viciory in his hand, and his earthly coronet shall 
be transfigured into a garland of glory, which will never fade. 
‘Hear, therefore, thus saith the Lord, let not the wise man glory 
in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in his might, 
let not the rich man glory in his riches; but let him that glorieth, glory 
in this, that he understandeth and knoweth me that I am the Lord, 
which exerciseth loving-kindness, judgment, and righteousness in the 
earth; for in these things I delight, saith the Lord.’ Let this considera- 
tion inspire all our hearts with godly fear. We must all pass through 
the valley of the shadow of death—we must all descend to the valley of 
dry bones—we must all stand hereafter in the valley of Jehoshaphat ; 
but God grant, my brethren, that our lot may not be for ever in the valley 





| of Hinnom, but in the city of God. Let us, therefore, be wise in time. 


In passing through the vale of misery of this transitory world, let 
us use it for a well of spiritual grace and virtue. Then this 
earthly Vale of Achon will be to us a door of heavenly hope. Then, 
when the Son of Man, attended by all the holy angels, shall descend in 
the clouds of heaven, and shall prophesy upon our dry bodies, and 
breathe the spirit of life into them, then we shall live; then we also 
shall stand up amid that innumerable army of beatified spirits, bending 
their heads before his throne in lowly reverence, like the ripe ears 
of a golden harvest swayed gently by the wind, ‘ When the valleys 
stand thick with corn, so that they laugh and sing.’” (Psalm lxv.,14.) 


Sr. Srepuen’s Cuurcn, Westminster.—The funeral of his 
Grace the late Duke of Wellington was solemnised at this church (erected 
by the munificence of Miss Burdett Coutts), by the half-muffied minute- 
tolling of the great bell at the time of committing the great Duke’s re- 
mains to their last resting-place; and after the evening service by a 
military peal in three parts, viz.: first part, bells wholly muffled, com- 
mencing with 83 rounds, then changes, finishg with S3 rounds. Second 
part, bells half-muffied, commencing and/finishing as part first; 35 
minutes allowed to remove the mufiles, also the craper, &0., from the 
drums, at a military funeral. Third part, wholly unmufiied, ringing 
merry changes, symbolising the honours bestowed upon this great hero. 
When the bells had ceased 
solemn tolls, numbering the years of the Duke's age. St. Stephen's 
church contains two elegant presents of his late Grace, viz.:—A superb 
crimson velvet altar-cloth, studded with gold stars, cross, and fringe; anda 
magnificent covering or carpet, taken by the Great Duke from the tent 
of Tippoo Saib, at Seringapatam, 





in peal, the great bell boomed aloud 83_ 
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PORTRAITS, STATUES, AND MEMORIALS— 
OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
(THIRD NOTICE.) 


Pursvina our researches amongst the ar -memorials «f the Great Duke, 
tio by Sr George Hayter tir-t elaim notice; who, besides the 
miniature engraved iu our last, and which was strictly a private com- 
mission, has painted the Duke under a great variety of circumstances, 
a’! of more or less public interest. 

Ia 1820, Sir George painted a large eque:-trian portrait of his Grace, as 
on a battle-field, standing by his horse Copenhagen,in the plain blue 
dresa and white c'oak «which he wore in Spain. The late Lord George 
Wiliam Russell, one of his aides-de-camp, for whom the picture was 
pa nted, is represented galloping up t» receive orders; truops, and the 
o erations of a siege, are indicated in the distance. This picture is at 
Woburn Abbey. On request,the artist painted several repetitions of the 
he id of the Duke. 

In 1821 was painted the miniature already mentioned; and in 1822, the 
Duke sat to Sir George Hayter for his portrait introduced into his great 
picture of the House of Lords during the trial of Queen Caroline, whieh 
was painted for the late Lord Dover, and has ben engraved by Bromley. 

{n 1838, the artist had the honour of remaining on a visit with tue 
Duke at Walmer Castle, to paint a small portrait to be introduced into 
the creat pic ue of Moving the Address to the Crown inthe first Reform 
Purliament of 1833. The Dake afterwards gave a sitting for the finish- 
ing of the portrait iu the picture itself. This interesting work—present- 
ing an uceurate representation of the old House ot Commons, and 
p rtraits of nearly 400 ctatesmen of the day—still remains in the studio 
of the artist 

fu the same yeas the Duke sat to Sir George for his portrait 

sd into (he piesure of ‘* the Coronation.” This picture is in the 
n of Measra. Greaves, who published the engraving of it. 

Iu 18{2 Sir G. Hayter made a stucy of the Dike, when at Stratfieldsay, 
for his »ortraitin the picture of ‘* Her Majesty’s Marriage.” Of this study 
two ‘epetitions were wade by the artist, the original bemg in the posses- 
sion o! Prince Albert. The picture itse f is the property of the Queen. 

Ia 1845 the Duke sat again to Sr G Hayter for his portrait in th+ 
picture of “ The Christening of the Prince of Wales, in St. G-orge’s 
Chapel. Windsor,” which is now being engraved. 

Fivally, in the present year, the Duke eat for his portrait to the same 
art st, who has thus, fur thirty-two years, at various intervals, had 
oppor'unities of studying his Grace’s features; and the circumstances 
under which the last sitting was obtained are of remarkable interest 
The picture is no other than one representing the veteran hero of 





Waterloo contempleting the Effigy and Relics of his old foe, Napoleon, at 
the Tussaud Gallery. At first the notion of associating the greatest 
licing man of his age witn an exhibition of wax-work, &c., may savour 


of somewhat questionable taste ; but when we recollect that it was the 
oniy mode by which the two generals, h'storica'ly connected as 
they were, could be brought together upon canvas, and when we know 
t at the incident so embodied was one of actual occurrence, the 
force of any prejudice upon the point is weakened: to which 
we have to add that the masterly manner in which the story has been 
treated by the artist converts all doubtings into confidence and sati-fac- 
tion. the result being a real triumph over great and undoubted diffi- 
culties. To explain the subject of the picture, it should be stated that 
the Duke of Wellington, who always treasured deep feelings of interest 
aud admiration for the conquered of Waterl 0, more than once visited 
Madame Tussaud’s, where some of the most remarkable relics of the 
late Emperor are exhibited, in connexion with a wax effigy of him a- 
he appeared on his dea*h-bed at St. Helena Oa one of the occasion 

of the Duke’s e»ming to view this great * School fer Ambition” (if we 
might so describe it), M. Tus+aud happened to be the only other person in 
the room, aud immediately stooped down ‘o drawasi e the curtains of the 
camp iron bedstead upon which the effizy lav. Upon looking up, he 
observed that in the meantime the Duke tad taken off his hat, and wa 

stan‘ing coutemplating with feelings of m xed emotion the strange and 
suyge-tive scene before him. There lay the mere presentment of the 
man who, sevea-aud-thirty years ag», iad given him so much trouble tc 
subdue! There was ro tecliug of triumph passed through the conqueror’ 
mind as he looked upon the poor wax image, too true in its aspect of 
Geuth: he rather thought upon the vanity of earthly triumphs—of the 
leveling hand of time—and of how soon he, like his great contemporary 

might be stre:ched upon as narrow and as hard acouch. This incident 

as we have siid, \appened only a few months ago; and Sir George Hayter 
hearing of it, scized upon it as ene affurdiug good opportun ty for a striking 
hiscor:cal picture, which he immediately set about, merely sketching in 
the Duke’s figure historically. I. happened that his Grace, havin; 
heard of the work in progres, one day called upon the artist, aav 
having expre sed himself warmly in admiration of the picture, and o! 
tie deep interest of its subject, said (the Duke knew weil, and wa: 
accustomed to the penalties attsched to his exalted position), ‘ Well, I 
suppose you'll want me to sit for my picture here!” Sir George seized 
tue v-casion then and there, and has succeeded in producing one of th. 
mos* characteristic and gratifying pictures of the Duke, in his late: 
days, which is is possible for his most intimate observers to conceive o 

dere. He is dressed in his usual blue frock-coat, white trousers 
white cravat. fastened with the well-known steel buckle; h: 
stoops a little, as was his wont; his head is lightly coverec 
with snow-white hair, and his manly features a-e marked witi 

an expression of mingled curiosity and sadness, which in 

vest the whole scene with a solemnity of interest akin t 
that o. the tomb. The face of Napoleon, the eyes closed in death. 
and studied, as we understand, after the posthumous mask taken by 
Antom chi, assisted by the most accurate busts end medals, is mar- 
vellously conceived and fiaished with miniature-like delicacy of detaii 

Jt is not the portr iture of an effigy, but of areality, the reality of death 

Tre body is dressed in the favourite green uaifurm, the cloak wora at 
Marengo (which Napoleon bequ«athed to his ron). lying across the feet : 
in tre liands, which are crossed upon the chest,acruc fix. Amongst the 
other relics are Napoleon’s favourite sword, presented to him, we believe. 
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confounded with that of the miniature by the same artist, which we 
men ioned in our first article, and which represents the Duke in three- 
quarter face, the bead a little thrown back, and looking down witha 
dignified air upon the spectator. 

In Sir G. Nayler’s magnificent illustrative work on the Coronation of 
George the Fourth, the portrait of the Duke is given, dressed iu the 
splendid costume of High Constable of England. 

The late J. Jackson, R.A., painied, about the year 1825, a portrait 
which was considered extremely like, and which, in that respect, 
almost divided the surfrages of the furmly and personal friends of the 
Dake with Lawience’s portraits. I+ has been lithographed by R. J. Lane 

Besides the portrait hy Pickersgill, painted for the Oriental Club. men- 
tioned in our last notice, the same artist painted a very fine portrait for 
the late Lord Hill. The painting is now at Hawkestone, in Shropshire ; 
it is a fall-length, in military cloak and full uniform, with the diamond 
“ George,” valued at £7000. The Duke holds in his right hand the 
telescope belonging to Lord Hill, which his Grace used at Waterloo; his 
arm is extended, and the telescop2 rests against the right thigh, We 
believe that this is the only picture in which the costly “ George” jewel 
has been ; ainted; it was worn by the Duke of Marlborough, and is the 
property of the State. The picture was began in November, 1834, and 

exhibited in 1835. 

Count D’Orsay painted a remarkably fine whole-length portrait of the 
illustrious Duke, in 1848, with a group of other well-known personages, 
including the Count himself and Lady Blessington. This picture is the 
property of Mr. Walesby, of Waterloo-place. 

In his “ professional” meetings wih artists in the production of 
numerous portraits, although his time was always fully occupied with 
affairs of the highest imporiance, his Grace was punctual in keeping his ap- 
pointment, and always evinced the greatest condescension, patience, and 
kindne-s; taking great interest in the progress of the work in hand, and 
giving every assistance by the Joan of articles of costume, &c., whic? 
could be required. A’ the same time, however, whilst punctual him-elf, 
he expected a respect fur time—*o him so valuable, in those to whom he 
sat. Ove instance out of many will suffice to illustrate bis way of en- 
forcing the importance of this consideration. An artist of high repute 
waited upon his Grace, by appointment, to take his portrait for a group 
picture. Punctualiy to the hour (en o'clock), the painter attende: 
it Apsley House, and was ushered into the Duke’s study; 
the Duke as punctually entered the room, and immediately. 
standing erect, said, “ ‘There! will that do? I have to answer 
all these things before eleven o'clock!” pointing to a pile of 
letters on the table. “A preity preparation for a sitting!” thought 
the artist; but the hint being given, was attended to, and the sitting 
went on, and terminated, without anything further to disturb the 
equanimity of painter or sitter. 

We may here refer to an anecdote which we gave in our last, relative 
to the purchase of Sir William Allan’s picture of “the Battle of 
Waterloo” by the Duke, who—so the story went—received the artist by 
appointment at the Horse Guards, and began counting out notes in 
payment; when Sir William suggested that his Grace need not take so 
much trouble, and that a cheque woulddo Upon which the latter re- 
marked, *‘Do you think I should be such a fool as to let Coutts 
people know of it?” The story, which told well enough, was 

aken by us from a leading daily paper, afer it had been 

current for many weeks without contradiction. We have since, how- 
ever, received a letter from Mr. Herbert C. Blackburn, assuring us that 
it is “ totally without foundation.” This gentlemun «tates: —* Io refuta- 
tion of that anecdote, I have only to state that Sir William Allan re- 
ceived a note from the Duke, inclosing a cheque upon Cou'ts’ for the 
picture of ‘ Waterloo, purchased by his Grace, which note I have now 
im my possession.” We readily insert this contrad ction of a story 
which, under the circumstances, we regret to have given additional pub- 
licity to in our columns. 


TESTIMONIALS, &c. 


Art has a wide field for the illustration ot the exploits of a Welling- 
ton; and many works of great merit have from t'me to time appeared . 
out none, perhaps, more remarkable, in every point of view, than the 
WELLINGTON SHIELD, designed and executed by the late T. Stothar’. 
E:q, R.A. It is well known that Stothard himself deemed it his most 
successful work. The following very interesting extract, in relation to 
the WELLINGTON SHIELD, is from Mrs. Bray’s * Life of Stothard :”— 

* Afterthe crowning victory of Waterloo. it was agreed on by the in- 
habitants and bankers of the city of London, to present the Duke of 
Wellington with a silver-gilt sheld, as a mark of their appreciation of 
1is merit as the greatest gen ral of modern times, and the subscription 
for that purpose exceeced £7000. A committee was appointed for 
the purpose of carrying out the design, and competition was invited. 
in respect both to silversmiths and artists Stothard, whose genius for 
lesign st»od above all the artists of his day in the opinion of all 
cquainted with his works, was, first or last, applied to by every 
nanufacturer who became acompetitor for the shield, and he gave the 
oreference to Messrs. Ward and Green, of Ludgate-hill. The s:bjects 
‘or the shield were, of course, to be selected from the military career 
of the victorions general, and they commenced with the battle of 
Assaye, in the East Indies; conducted the ga'lant Dake through all 
‘is brilliant victories in the Peninsular War; and concluded with his 
receiving the ducal coronet from the hands of the Prince Regent 
These subjects are arranged in compartments, with a wreath of oak 
cwined round the shield, while in the centre the General is seen, reated 
om horseback, surrounded by the most eminent of his staff. Tyranny 
ties subdued and trampled under his horse's feet, whilst Victory places 
. laurel crown upen his head. Before the shield was presented to his 
Grace (in 1822), Messrs. Ward and Green very liberally permitted it to 
ve seen by the public, at their house, Ludgate-hill; and, subsequently, 
the artist was permitted to make an etching of it for publication. 

“ After he had accomplished the ta-k, Mr. Stothard naturally fel’ 
anxious that no other co: ies besides his own should be engraved from 
the work; and addressing the Duke on the subject, was assured by 
his Grace, in a subsequent interview, ‘that no copy should te taken 








by thecity of Paris, the Imperial crown, with the orb and se<-ptre, aud 
various collars, or ‘ers, &c., which are all painted with wonderful pains 
and accuracy, s'andinz out severally in ac’ual relief, whilst their reflected 
ligt: blend with the local colours in ev ry direction, giving surprising 
richness o° effect. This interesting picture, which has just been complete¢, 
will. we understand, be opened to private view at Messrs Greaves, this day. 

Another very interesting episodical tulject is about short'y to be 
brought before the public, in the form of an envraving, after a fancy 
picture by Sir Ecwin Landseer, entitled“ A Dialogue of Waterloo,” and 
supposed to repre-ent the Duke revisiting the field of Waterloo, in 
company with his daughter-in-law, the Marchioness of Douro 
(the present Duchess), to whom he is pointing out the most 
remarkable features of the ground, and explaining the incidents 
ot tne battle. The story, we need hardly say, is an imagi- 
native one, but it is most admirably treated, and serves to introduce 
one of the most life-like and unaffected repre-entations of the Duke we 
have ever seen. He is on horseback, his body thrown a little back in 
the s#ddle, the head stooping somewhat, and the hand pointing at and 
down uvon the teld, in a manner peculiarly characteristic. The portrait 
of the Marchione-s is an extremely pleasing one. Various animals are 
scattered over the field, highly to the advantage of the pictorial effect 
This picture is the result of a munificent bequest by the late Mr. 
Vernon. who left a large sum of money (£3000. we believe,) for a picture 
illustrative of the Battle of Waterloo, if Sir E. Landseer would under- 
take it; the picture to be engraved, and, after being engraved 
to be added to the Vernon Collection, the property of the nat on. 
The accomplished painter has finished his part of the work 
jn a manner worthy of his fame, and of the intentions of the 
generous donor ; and the ricture is now in the bands of Mr. T. L. 
Atkinson, the eminent engraver. 


o his detriment, and that Messrs. Green and Ward should a'so be 
teaired not to allow any one to make 2 copy without his Grace’s express 
permission.’ ‘ The shield is now mine!’ emphatically added the Duke. 
And Stothard declined partivg with the copyright. He published these 
e:chings solely on his own account; and as he had little or no tact in 
mere matters of business, the principal benefit he appears to have 
derived from their publication was the pleasure he felt in giving a few 
copies to his most particular fiiends. The terms on which they were 
published were eight guineas; proofs on India paper (of which only 
twenty-five copies were printed), six guineas the procfs, and three 
guineas the impressions of the ordinary kind. The etchings are eight 
in number. The first gave (in outline only, and a scale smaller than the 
original) the whole shield. The second, of te -ame size as the original, 
gave the magnificent centre-piece; and the remaining six consisted of 
the various subjects forming the compartments round the shield. 

“ The designs of S'othard for this masterly performance were rather 
large drawings, executed in sepia; and though he had but three weeke 
before him to study te history of the war—to make choice of hi« sub- 
jects—to execute all his de-igns, and to send them into the committee, 
his drawings so infinitely surpassed all competition, that they were ulti- 
mately chosen without a dis-entient voice. To any other than genius of 
the highest order, perfected by long praciice, and by having gaived a 
facility in embodying its conceptions, the task to be periormed in so 
short a time would have been impossible.” 

Among other splendid test ials to the Duke of Wellington, and 
assembled in Apsley House, is the magnificent Waterloo Vase, presented 
to his Grace by the merchants and bankers of the city of London, 
shortly after the great event which it commemorates. The vase is two 








We must now revert to an earlier period, and from imagination to — 


reality. One of the earliest historical pictures of the Duke of Welling- 
ton produced was that painted by Heaphy, and representing “ the Duke 
of Wellington giving Orders to his Generals previous to a General 
Action,” on the ground of the Battle of Nivelle. The various uniforms 
and expressicns of the officers and soldiery, and the bold and pictu- 
resque churacter of the country, combine to render this rcene one of 
great interest in an artistic as well as historical point of view. It 
has been pubished, etched, and partly engraved by Anker Smith; 
the eograving finix-hed by R. Painter. : 

In isabey’s pictare of the ‘Congress of Vienna,” engraved by 
Godefroyd, the Duke’s portrait is of course introduced with those 
of the other @stinguirhed statesmen assembled on that memo- 
rable ecca-ion.. The artist, however, probabiy to gratify the vanity 
of the French nation, has placed the representative of England 
{m a very subordinate po-iticn, being quie at the side of the 
picture; so much 8, that he looks almost to b- walking in from an ante- 
room. He is, however, represented s‘anding, which gives him a promi- 
nence he would not otherwise command. He isin profile. A repetition 
ef the head has been engraved by Mecou; amd must not be 


feet high and eighteen inches in diameter at the mouth: it will hold 
about four gallons. The material is silver-gilt: it is circular in form, 
and Grecian in style; the lower part of the body richly ornamented with 
foliage. The handles are composed each of a figure of Victory and 
Fame: on one side is a representation, in very bold relief, of a square of 
Infantry ; and on the other a grand charge of cavalry. The design 
was furnished by Mr. Lewis Vuliamy, and executed by Mesers. Smith, 
of Duke-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Amongst the various rewards heaped upon the Duke by grateful 
foreign Potentates, and others, may be mentioned :— 

Two Porphyry Candelabra, presented by the Emperor Alexander. 
These valuable productions were always used to light the table at the 
annual Waterloo Banquet. They stand ten feet from the floor, and the 
table, on the occasion mentioned, had to be fitted round them, holes 
being made for the purpose. 

A magnificent Siiver Plateau, presented by the King of Portugal. It 
is of solid silver plate; raised about two inches; thirty feet in length 
and three-and-a-half wide. The upper surface is worked with a design 
in imitation of damask cloth, and the centre is occupied by an octagonal 
ornament about four feet high, consisting of an agroupment of 
halberds, representing three architectural turrets, bound together by 
wreaths, and surmounted by a globe with a figure of Victory. a 
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this tower ara representations of the four quarters of the globe, resting 
ona plinth, the whole supported by sixteen griffins, which repose on an 
equsl number of feet. The ends of the plateau are ornamented with 
designs, intended for the rece tion of lights; and round the whole of 
this magniticent work is renyed a series of figures and wreaths of flowers, 
rising into candlesticks of rich and beautiful design, capable of holding 
106 lights This magnificent piece of plate, said to be worth £10,000, 
was also always use at the Waterloo Banquets. 

A Dessert Service of Dresiien china, presented by the King of Saxony. 

A gold Brequet Watch, of the sort called montre de touche, aud of must 
curious construction, given by the King of Spain. 

As we have reas 1 t» hope that the present Duke, seeing the interest 
which attaches to these honourable testimonia’s, will s ortly, under cer- 
tain conditions, afford an opportunity for inspecting them to many who 
have only as yet known of them by hearsay, we shall reserve further 
details at present. 


THE PICTURES AND WORKS OF ART AT APSLEY HOUSE, 
though not remarkable for their number, are many of them of rare 
value, and almost all of them interesting from historical associations. 
Looking forward to a future occasion for describing them at a greater 
length, and with more minute exactness, we will now mention some of 
the principal objects. 

The picture-gallery is on the west, or Park front of Apsley House, and 
runs the entire length of the building. It is a magnificent saloon, 
84 feet long, by 22 feet wide, and was designed and constructed 
by Wyatt. Here the Waterloo Banquet used to be held; and here, on 
the wulls, are works of the highest class, by Vandyck, Titian, Vela quez, 
Correggio, and others. Vandyck’s celebrated portrait of Charles L., 
on horseback, is in the centre of one of the sides. The works by Cor. 
reggio and Velasquez are remarkubly fine specimens of those great 
uasters. The greatest gemis supposed to be the Correggio— ‘ Chrict’s 
Agony in the Garden,” painted on panel. It was captured iu Spain, after 
the battle of Vittoria, in the carriage of Joseph Bonaparre, and restored 
to Ferd nand VII, from whose palace it had been piundered, with many 
others, by the French; but was presented by that Monarch, with many 
besides, to the Duke. This is considered by Kugler to be the most 
important Correggioin England. It is remarkable, especially for thy 
masterly treatment of chivroscuro which it disp'ays. The light 
proceeds entirely f om the Saviour, who kneels at the left of the picture, 
the angel above him being illumined with the light reflected fiom the Lord, 
On the other hand, the sleeping disciples and the suldiers who approach 
sith Judas, are thrown into dark shadow; but, in the words of the 
author cited, “ it is the ‘clear obscure’ of the coming dawn, and exquisite 
in colour.” The expression of heavenly grief and resignation ia the 
countenance of Christ is surpassingly beautiful and touclung. On the 
ground are the cross and crown of thorns. emblems of the approaching 
vassion. A rimilar subject, long attributed to Correggio, but now believed 
to be an old copy, is in the National Gallery. By Velasquez (a painter 
unfortunately but little known in this country, or, indeed, out of Spain) 
are three specimens of first-class excellence, of which first in importance 
is the celebrated water-carrier, called ** El Aquador de Sevilla,” magni- 
fivent for its breadth and force of truth (originally in the Palace of Ma- 
co - others being portraits of Pope Iunocent X., and of the artist 

imself. 

Lervurg’s celebrated picture of “ The Signing of the Peace of West- 
phalia,” which was formerly in the Talleyrand collection, is also here, 
raving been purchased by the Duke of Wellington. By a singular coin- 
cidence, the picture happened to hang in the very room in which the 
Allied Sovereigns signed the Treaty of Paris; and this circumstance 
gave it increased value in the eyes of the Duke. Buchanan, in his 
“ Memoirs” (who purchased and imported the Talleyrand coilection), 
thus speaks of this interesting historical picture, which is paimted on 
copper, and measures 17 inches by 22 inches :— 

‘“* The Peace of Munster.” In a saloon of the Episcopal Palace of that city are 
epresented he plen‘potentiaries who signed the famous treaty o 1648,commonly 
calied the Peace cf Munster, or of Westphalia. The painter has, in a corm posi- 
tion of nine'y-six Ministers, or Deputies, of whic’: this memorab e assenibly was 
omposed, succeeded in viving di-tine ly the resen.biance cf more tian sixty of 
them. In the centre of the hail is a round table, on wh ch two boxes are placed, 
on a green velvet cloth, apparently intended to enclose the documents of tha 
reaty. Several Ambassadors, ranged ia @ halt cirle beyond the tablo, raise 
their hands while one of them reais this solemn act; two others place their 
hand on the Holy Bible, which a priest Loids open. Above these per-ons are 
placed in gradation the other Deputies, whose conntenances express the most 
vro‘onnd attention and the various feelings which the reading of tue treaty s:ems 
to impress them with. It is not our department here to de ail wio were the 
men more er less celebrated who signed the Treaty ef Munster; but we may 
be permitted to believe that a paiuting which preserves th.ir resemblances, exe- 
cuted with so much care and ability, and thos recalls to us one of the most in- 
teresting events in mocern bistory, may be considered as an inestimable monu- 
nent of art. I! we consider this picture as regarving the art ot ly, we find that 
Dargenvi le, Descamps, and Houbraken, cite it asthe most in‘eresting of all 
the works of Terborg. This master himself considered it as one of his be t pro- 
‘uctions, and left it to his family, with whom it remained tili purcha:ed by the late 
Monsieur Van Leyden, from a descentant of this master, also named Ter burg, 
who was prego oy yw me ar at Deventer. There is a five en- 
graving of this pictnre Snyderheeff. It was pux i 
who cold 1t to his Grace the Dake of Wellingtoa. ee 

After the battle of Waterloo the Duke acquired, from Monsieur Bonne- 
maison, admirable copies which that artist had made {rom the four cele- 
brated pictures by Raphael, belonging to the Spanish Government, and 
well known by the titles of “the Spasimo,” the “* Madonna del Pesce ‘ 
“the Pearl,” and “the Visitation.” Here is also a repetition of the 
“* Madonna della Ledia’ of the same master, by his upil Julio Romano. 
In other schools of art are specimens Clawd@\ Teniers, Osta ‘e 
Wouvermans, J. Van der Heyden, P. De Hooge, and (though last, not 
least) a most capital work by that humorous master of story-telling 
painting, Jan Steen. This picture is thus described by Kugler :— 

In this pictnre, a)so, full justice ia done to the power of wine. 0 ie 
lier, with a wine-glass in his hond, is gaily a ym a the donate rosy ae 
she allows him to take some liberties whilst her mother is napping; thechiluren 
seize this opportunity to eat the sweetmcats ; the maid taik= a: tie window with 
a neighbour's servant ; and the monkey draws up ths weishts of the clock, as if 
he knew that to people so circumstanced all measure of time was saperfiuous. 


The number of choice specimens of the Dutch school which the Duke 
possessed, showed the bent of his mind for works of obvious domestic 
interest, and accounts for the estimation in which he held Wilkie, our 
own great master of genre. The “Chelsea Pensioners” of this artist 
as well as the * Greenwich Pensioners,” by Burnet, and the “ Battle of 
Waterloo,” by Sir William Allan, we have already spoken of. It 
remains to be added, as regards the English echool, that the Duke's 
collection comprises two pictures by Fuseli,in the entrance-ha}] both 
grand conceptions; two by Sir Edwin Landseer—the one po traying a 
* Highland Family,” the other “ Van Amburgh, the Lion Tamer, in 
the Cage with the Wild Beasts;” a full-length of George 1V.’ in 
Highland Costume, and a full-length of William IV. in Naval 
Costume, both by Wilkie; and a full-length of the Duke of York 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. There are no less than six portraits of 
Napoleon, in different parts of the house; one of them over the 
chimney-piece in the Duke’s study. 

In ‘he inner hall stancs the colossal statue of Napoleon, by Carora. 
The figure is nude, hoiding a winged Victory in the right hand. On the 
entrance of the Allied armies into Paris, after the Battie of Waterloo 
it became a tropby of war, and was presenied by the congregated 
Sovereigns of Europe to the illustrious hero to whom they owed their 
thrones. There is also a bronze copy of the monument, by Ranch, at 
Berlin, dedicated to the veteran Blucher. ‘ 

An extremely interesting object in the Duke’s limited collection is a 
bust of Sir Walter Scott, by Chantrey ; and, curious enough, the fellow 
to it, by the same master, is in the collection of Sir Robert Pee} at 
Drayton. Sir Francis Chantrey gives some particulars as to the ori, in 
of this memorial of “re genius, > a letter to Sir Rebert Peel, qatea 
26th January, 1888, and written in reply to some in i 
him by that statesman, He says:— ! eo ee 

My admiration of Scott as a poet and a man, induced m 
ask him to sit to me for his bust. The only time I ever poke bory Ravin poet 
a similar favour from any one. He agreed, and I stipulated that heshoula 
breakfast with me, always before his sitting, and never come alone, nor bring, 
more than three friends at once, and that they should all be good talkers * 2 
I made a copy in martle from this bust for the Duke of Wel ington ; it was 
sent to Apsley House in March, 1827, and it is the only duplicate of my bust of 
S'r Waiter Scott that I ever executed in marble. 1 now come to your bust of 
Se:tt. In the year 1828, I proposed to the poet to present the original warble as 
an heir-loom to Abbotsford, on condition that he would allow me sittings sufficient 
to finish another marble from the life for my own studio ; to this propesa! he 
acceded, and the bust was sent to Abbotsford accordingly, with the following 
ae a ce ea nny et a ogy Sir at Scott was made in 1829 

rancis Chan a 6 seu 
esteem, in 1828.” 2 7 ee 

Sir Walter Scott fulfilled his promisce in May and Jun 
year; and Sir Francis was induced, instead of heaping the ot ee 
studio, to part with it to Sir Robert Peel, who depopited it ut Draytom 
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Ops on TIE DEATH oF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By ALFRED 


TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. Moxon. 


We are ret satisfied with this laureate ode. The laurea‘e ode, it 
must be confessed, is not the most hopeful of compositions—has 
generally borne marks of labour and incompleteness—for the most 
part, has been dry, hard, cold, formal-—-a forced product, in short, 
pleasing neither to the producer nor to the consumer; but still it 
has dealt with august themes, and aimed at a somewhat ambitious 
style, rather to be blamed for stiffaess than carelessness. Of these 
themes, the ode before us has the mo.t august that ever fell tothe chance 
of poet laureate; one to have wakened emulation in the most humble 
of minstrels. But Mr. Tennyson seems to have thought otherwise, and 
regarded the occasion as happily intended to illustrate how readily he 
could sport with a great subject, and reduce its mightiness to the sing- 
song of indolent rhythm aud familiar rhyme ; spinning verse after verse 
of mere ballad significance, and with none of the majesty of sound 
that betokens a lofty argument. Most inappropriate, alas! is this mode 
of treatment to the topic; forthe “Great Duke,” whom he commemo- 
rates was the most unaffected of men; and this self-same method is of 
all the methods of verse-writing the most affected. The attempt at it is 
made in the spirit of singulariry. Instead of trusting to the recognised 
metres of the language and the simpliciiy of the matier the poet elects 
a fantastical form, a free and easy manner, promisiug indeed variety of 
tone and measure, but achieving monotony—setting the composer at 
larze to combine every possible harmony, and ending in producing no 
music at all, Yhe shepterd’s scrannel-pipe has more of melody than 
bas the harp or organ of our courtly bard. 

With what regret we are compelled to pass such a verdict as this may 
be naturally imagined. 
aud con iuct,in estima‘ion of the importance o: his career, and in re- 
verence for his funeral ceremonial:, we yield t» none. In respect, 
moreover, for Mr. Tennyson, as a poet, we are exceeded by few. We, 
therefore, sincerely desired that honour should be done both to the dead 
and to the living, both to the su'ject of song and to the singer; and, as 
sincere was our disappointment to find the national trivute paid to a 
mighty memory by the State-appointed minstrel, not only so inadequate 
but eo in: ppropriate. While the -eatiments scarcely ever reach tothe ele- 
vation of the theme, the injudicious style of expression lowers the best 





of them to the level of a contemptuous familiarity, offensive to well- 


educated taste. S 
It is evident that the poem begins without plan or purpose. The 
singer, of course, feels that it sh uld be something apropos to the 
great Duke’s funeral, and to make sure of the topic seizes it at once 
dashing his hand across the chords of his shell, indifferent to the notes 
that may be produced. The hand is a weli-practised one, chance is in 
its favour, and such a theme will, of course, take care of itseif ; or, rather 
what mastery over it will be dis;layed, when it can be announced and 
accompanied with so little preparation. Thus, therefore, it begins :— 
Let us bury the Great Dake 
With an Empire's lamentation, 
Let us bury the Great Duke 
To the noive of the mourning of a mighty nation, 
When laurel-g:rlanded leaders fall, 
And warriors carry the warrio’’s pall, 
And sorrow darkens hamiet and hall. 


This, and much more, is what one of Shakspeare’s fools calls “ the 
false gallop of verse” —most fali and most facile in its rhymes; eg.:— 

Load out the pageant: sad and slow, 

As fits an universal woe, 

Let the long, long procession go, 

And let the sorrow:ng crowd about it grow, 

And let the mournful martiat music biow ; 

The last great Engushman is low. 

The description of the Duke is better; but still poor to what it might 
aud ought to have been :— 

Mourn for the man of long-enduring blood, 
The statesman-warrior, muderate, resolute, 
Whole in himself, a common good. 

Mourn for the man of largest influence, 
Yet freést from ambitious crime, 

Our greatest yet with least pretence, 

Great in council and great in war, 
Foremost captain of his time, 

Rich in saving common-sense, 

And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime, 

Conceive how the Grecian Pindar would have treated such a lyrical 
hero: how he would have described him, form aud soul, until the stanza 
with which he was ideutiied had “breathed” with “thoughts” aud 
“burned” with “ words.” Mr. Tennyson has contented himself with 
rhetorical common-pleces, technically expressed, not in the diction of 
poetry, but of ethics. But this is sublime, in point of language, to much 
that fullowe. For instance, this :— 

All is over and done: 
Render thanks to the Giver, 
Eng'and, for thy son. 
Let the bell be totl'd. 
Render thanks to the Giver, 
And render him to the mou'd, 
Could anything be more poor and mean than the point attempted in 
the words we have italicised? Is it pun, or pathos? In the same strain 
of what looks very much like doggerel, the lyrist still repeats his admo- 
nitions as to the tolling of the bell. until he comes to a few lines where 
the dignity of the theme is allowed romewhat to vindicate itself :— 
Let the bell be toll’d; 
And the sound of the sorrowing anthem roll’d 
Thro’ the dome of the go den cross, 
And the vol eying canno” t.nuder his loss: 
He knew their voices of old. 

But this touch is followed by some common-places in more verses of 
the “false gollop” school, with nursery rhymes appended; such as 
“shame, claim, name, blame, same, frame, name,”—like endings, as 
familiar to the ear as “ breeze” and “ trees.” 

The best. parsage in the poem follows. The sublime text in Isaith, 
from which it is imitated, must be ever fresh in the memory of every 
poetical reader. 


Who is he that cometh, like an} In anger, wheel’d on Europe-shadowing 
honour’d guest, wings, 
With ‘anner and wth music, with/ And barking fer the thrones of Kings, 


soldier and with priest, Till one that seught but Daty’s iron 

Wit a nation weeping, and breaking 
on my rest ? 

Mighty seaman, th’s is he 

W 4s great by iand as thou by sea, 

Thine island loves the well, 
famous man, 

The greatest sailor sires our world 
began. 

Now, to the roll of muffl d drums, 

To thee the grea’est suiuier comes; 

For this is he 

Was great by land as thon by sea; 

His martial wisdom kept us free; 

O warrior-seaman, this is he, 

"this is England's greatest son, 

Worthy of our gore eous rites, 

And worthy to be laid by thee ; 

He that gain’d a hundred fignis, 

And never lost an Eavlish gun, 

He tvat in his earlier day 

Agaiuist the myriacs of Assaye 

Cla hd with his flery few and won: 

And underneath anot ier sun 

Ma e the soldier, led him on, 

Auo ever grevt and greater grew, ine! 

B ating from the was ed vines And thro’ the centuries let a pecple’s 

All thew Marshals’ bandit swarms voice 

Beck to France wit) countless b.ows ; In ful) acclaim, 

"Till their hosts of eagles flew 4 plople’s voice, 

Past the Pyrenean pines, 

Follow'd np in valley a d glen 


crown 
©n that loud Sabbath shook the spoiler 
down; 
A day of onsets of despair ! 
thou} Dash’d 0” every rocky square 
selres avay; 
Last, the Prussian trampet blew; 
Inro’ the jong-tormented air 
Hoaven flash’d a sndden jub lant ray, 
Aud down we swept and charged and 
overthrew, 
S» great a soldier taught us there, 
Wuat tong-enduring hear:scouid é@ 
In that world’s earthquake, Waterloo ! 
Mighty seaman, tender and trne, 
And pare as he from taint ot craven 


guile, 
O saviour of the silver-coasted isle. 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nue, 

if augtit of thiags that here befail 
Touch a spirit among things divine, 

If love of country move thee there atall, 
Be giai because his bones ere laid by 


A peopie’s voive. when they rejoice 
With blaro of bugle, clamour of men, At civic reveland pomp and game, 
Ro}l of cannon and clash of arms, Atiest their great commander's claim. 
And England pouring on her foes, With honeur, bonvur, hcnour, honour 
Such a war had snes a cose. to him, 

Ha» withdrew ‘o brief repose, Eteraa. honour to bis name. 

Avain the ravening eag.6 rose 


The following appeal to our statesmen, though prosaically worded, 
is also in good taste, and highly judicious :— 





Io admiration of the Great Duke’s character . 


O remembor him who led yonr hosts; | Nor palter’d with Eternal God for | 


Respect his sacred waruing; guard power. j 
your coasts: His eighty winters freeze with one | 
His voice is silent in yonr conncil-hall rebuke | 


For ever ; and whatever tempests lower, 
For ever silent; even if they broke 

Jn thunder, silent—yet remember a'l 
He spoke among you, and the Man who 


ll great self-seekers trampling on the 
ri 


|Truth-teller was our Enland’s Alfred | 
named, 
spoke ; Truth-lover was our English Duke; 
Who never sold the trnth to serve the | Whatever record leap to light 
hour, ‘ He never shall be shamed. 

The poet, then, rising with his theme, reminds his sudience that “the | 
path of duty is the way to glory,” enforcing the moral in the following 
eloquent lines, rich in allusion to Scripture types :-— 

He, that ever followeth her commands, | Shall = the toppling crags of Duty 





Oa with toil of heart and kuees and scale | 
hands, Are clove upon the shining table- | 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light land 
bas won 


nds | 
To which our Gol Himself is moon and 
His path upward, and prevail'd, | a H 

Exhausted with this effort, the poet then again betakes himself to 
moral common-places and ballad metres, which terminate the strain in | 
other than a sublime manner, leaving upon the misd no impression of 
music, no feeling of grandeur. Here and there, however, in the midst 
of all this poverty and humility of thought and style, there is an occa- 
sional beauty of phrase which arrests attentioa. Some of these minute 
graces are observable in the following passage :— 

O peace, it is a day of pain Whoin we vee not we revere, | 
For ore, upon whose hand and heart} We revere, and we refrain | 
and bruia From taik of battles ‘ond and vain, 
Once the weight and fateof Europe hung. | And brawling 1remories all too free 

More than is of mau’a degree For sech @ wise humility 
Mast bs with us, watching here As befits a solemn fane : 
At thiscur great to'emni'y. For sole:nu, teo, this day are we. 

The reader who cin be pleased with these sma'l sprinklings of “ poetic 
dew” on the barren stema and branches of a wintry scene, mocking 
the blossoms and leaves of a more favourable season, will find many 
such in unexpected places, as his eye wanders over the lines of various 
length that compose the present lyric. Many of these have the true 
Tennysonian glitter ; but they are cold, and merely ornamental, not the 
fruit of the warm vital sap withia. The subject must, it is clear, await | 
Mr. Tennyson’s better mood; must become, perhaps, idealized by dis- | 
tance of time, and then we doubt not we shall have a fine poem from | 
his pen, the produce of a leisure consecrated to the high arguwent, not 
hurried by the pressure of circumstances, but afree offer. ng from the 
soul of the poet. —. oS 
Monopy ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By J.| 

WESTLAND MARSTON, Esq | 
We performed the duty, last week, of stating that this Monody had | 
been delivered at the Princess’ Theatre, by Mrs. Charles Kean, on | 
Thursday, as appropriate to the evening of the Great Duke's funeral. 
The perusal next morning, in the Morning Post, of the production itself 
confirmed us in our opinion of its poetic merits: but we could not re- | 
press our surprise that the peem was occupied with generalities in praise | 
of the Duke's abstract virtues and devotion to duty, but never once con- | 
| descended to particularise his acts, whether in the senate or the field. | 
| Still, our suspicions were not aroused; we thought it “ strange,” but | 
| were willing to accept it as “true.” The poet, we thought, had chesen | 
to take an ethical view of the subject; und we were well disposed to 
submit. But we were not long leit unstartled from our propriety. A 
glance at a weekly contemporary gave the matter a very different com- 
plexion. Lo! another version of the poem appeare i in the columns of the 
Sunday Times, without any remarks ; but, which version contained abun- 
dant ailusions both to the Duke’s victories and his political acts. This, said 
| we, is as it should be; but why were these passages not pronounced on 
the stage ? why were they omitted in the copy pub ished by the Merning 
Post? Had they been prohibited by the Lord Chsmberiain, or any other 
| authority ? And, if s». what could have been the object of the prohi- 
| bition? We then recollected a singular omission on the play-bills—an- 
nouncing the delivery of “a Monody,” but not stating on whom. For} 
| some reason of false delicacy, the public were left to guess that the | 
| poem was in honour of the Great Duke; his name bing suppressed. | 
| We therefore determined to collate the two versions of the same 
Monody, to ascertain whether we could, from the internal evidence, dis 
cover the motives for this extraordinary proceeding. 

The Monody thus commences :— 

A pause; ahush! ye, shapes, awhile retire, 
That draw your being from the poet's fire. 
Stand mute, ye heroes, quickened by hi, will, 
And bodied by the a:tor’s art ! all still, 
Kneel with vesled brows, ye forms of sembled woe! 
Not now for fabled griet a tear must flow, 
Not now may faded greatness thrill the heart; 
Reality ishere! Let dreams depart. 

Yes, to each thougit. the Haro who achieved 
What song has scarce recorded or conceived, 
Is present now; he, on whose single mind 
Heaven stiked the lot o Europe and mankind; 
Whom, like the law that guides the planet’s track, 
Oar orb of fame, pursued through storm and rack, 
Rose in the sight of nations, in whose sky 
There fi-shed alone ove meteor prodigy,— 
Rose with calm march, enkindling shore on shore, 
And peaXs that glory never lit before— 
Rose to its zenith; when that course was ron, 
Tre worid was day, and Britain was the sun. 
Our Britain bore him ! pride’s best claim is read ; 
Our Britain holds him! sorrow’s worst is sa‘d. 
What words may speak that sorrow ? what regret 
Measure tue Hero’s greatness and our debt ? 
For not to him we give the mere acclaim 
That greets the conqaeroc: his was fisher fame. 
Thea sword that led our squadrons t» the fight, 
Ne’er drawn in vain— was ever drawn for right. 

Then occurs the omitted passage, relative to the Duke's victories :— 

Whether with patient foot, ou India’s shore,! 
He tracked the winding * Tixer of Mysore,” 
Or at Assaye—the foe piled rank on rank— 
Breasted a sea of fire, and on its bank 
Planted our banner; or, when Doure’s coast 
Lay biack *neath hostile thunder, looked and crossed ; 
Or built our envy on the entrenched height 
Of Torres Vedras, thence to swoop in might 
Upon usurping va‘our; or, last, threw 
His sword into the fate of Wa'erloo, 
Poised up that scale where realm on realm was hurled, 
And evened the wronged balance of the world, 














Some interpretation of this singular omission may be found, perhaps, 
in the Lord Chamberlain’s crusade sgaiost the fori hooming pantomimes, 
in which, it is curreutly reported, all references and tricks alluding to our 
relation with ioreign powers, and particularly in regard to Louis Napo- 
leon, have been meret essly prohibiced. The same spirit seems to have 


| been in operation here; and, im @ monody expressly devoted to the memory 
| of the Duke of Wellington has obliterated the story of his military career. 
| We repeat, we care not by whom the omiss on has been direeted, even if 


rheir surging charges fuam’d them- | 


ths proof and echo of all human fane, 


under certain influence, by the author himeelf ; all we look at is the im- 
plied motive. What! is it come to this, that Englishmen, in their 
public plac:s, shall fear to hear even named the battles :hat our Wel- 
lington feared not to win? Are the authorities that sway in all things 
—the powers that be in England—overcome with such dread of that 
“ great self-seeker, trampling on the right,” in Paris—that Englishmen 
must “bate their breath’ and “speak in tones of whispered humbie- 
ness”—forbearing to specify the victories of the hero of Wate: loo, 
because the Corsican avenger has enthroned himselfin France? Forbid 
it, pride! forbid it shame! forbid it, old English courage and national 
independence ! forbid it, British freedom, honesty, and conscience! Mr. 
Marston has been decidedly justified in putting forth this second version 
of hispoem, It is, supposing the passages to be restorations, a complete 
vindication of himself ;—but whom else does it implicate ? | 
We proceed with the poem :— 
Freedom and order were h's ends; his star | 
Was duty, «nd biest peace the fruit of war! 
Ay, peace, thrice-biest, where peace wiih conscience joins, 
Wiere liberiy with stable rule combines.” | 
Then follows another significant omission— 
Where Order smiles on Freedom from a throne, | 
Which to obey— as now—and love are one, } 
Where hearts may throb unlstered, nor keep time 
Ia their free instinct to the sordid chitne 
Slaves rv g for tyran's—where the mind and soul 
May grow, end swe t rel gion crown the whole, 
This contrast between the constitution under which we live, and the 


' absolute forms imposed by foreign despotisms, was likewixe ex; unged, 


by this Censor before publication of st»ge literature. The Masier of the 
Elysée seems, in this instance, also to have inspired a wholesome dread 
in the critic and reviser of the unspoken monody. But to proceed: 











Such was the peace he won, such hallowed rest 
For England—oO , be this his long beque.t! 
Bequest? He givesno more. We are | i+ heirs. e 

Oh, word that almost mecks the wealth it be rs. 
When comes his like ? Twin column of the State, 
In fight Achilles, Nestor in de bate ? 

Whcse mind was virtne’s poise, whom no success 
Might dazzle, no edversity depress, 

No bribe allure, no artifice betray, 

No labour tire, when duty showed the way, 

No darger daunt and no rerown e'ate; 

His fate soared high, his soul ou'soared his fate. 

A youth as fresh as his first laur<ls were 

He gave his country ; and his silver hair 

Honoured tie brows of service, brows that caught, 
Thro’ near an a e no shade of selfish thoug!:t. 

The earliest beam that oo his pathway crossed, 
Beheid him where night found him—arT nis Post. 
Crowd to his bier: Kings, mourn the mighty ch ef! 
Ye hold your empires as his valour’s fief. 

Ye warr'ors, mourn him! whose bright round complete 
Knew every tura of war—except defeat. 

Mourn, statesmen ! honesty was all his art, 

His mind's c'ear vision was his upright heart. 

And now, again, occurs a brief passage, which the Censor prior to 
delivery could not permit to be spoken, cunsisting of two lines, only ; 
these :— 

O° purpose firm, and yet his will could bend 
To those his arm was foremost to defend. 

The Duke's concession to popular opinion was, it appears, an incident 
in his life, not to be recorded in a menody to his memory! Ail that 
breathed in this production of patriotism, of liberty, of reform—whe- 
ther in the church or in the market—was to be carefully expunged. 
The poet had prepared his oracle; but it was to be falsified by the 
Pythoness who; had to pronounce it! 

But we have done with this part of our argument. From this point 
the poem was permitted to proceed unaltered, or, rather, unmutilated. 

Mourn, bard and painter! Fancy’s noblest birth 

Is best believed when greatness treads the earth. 
Our Shakspere’s self, who peop'ed every sphere, 
Seeking a hero, had but copied here 

Mourn bim, ye sons of trade! for, by that peace 

He gave. your harbours fill, your stures increase. 
Mcurn vim, ye poor! in secret to your claim 

His bounty spake—the co trast to + is fame. 

High into day the pals of bis renown 

Aspired ; but, ‘neath tleir shade concea'ed, floxed down 
His rilis of pity. Mourn! Who mourns bim not? 
A hope urdreamcd. A memory un‘orgot. 

Movr:é) bat living! Potent thonzh unseen! 

For thee Time’s recoré chances! He has deen 

Is writ on myriad tumbs: J/e ts. on thine! 

Death but promotes thee ; aii that could decline 

Of thy most nonoured being was—i's dust: 

He never dies who holds his life a trust! 

Hid fiom our sight, denied to every se se, 

‘The hero-pa riot rules tn influence. 

A people free, united, jut, and trave, 

Will kneel before the altar of his grave; 

And vow that, while the reas shall syeep our strand, 
No foe shali tread, no wrong pelute, the land 
Whose boast shali be, unto tre latest sun, 

It nursed the fame, it holds the tomb, of WELLINGTON. 


Such is the Monody—a poem of considerable beauty, but mutilated 
and robbed of itx completeness prior to its bemg pronounced—and re- 
stored to its completeness by the act of the poet, ou its republication. 
Had the passages so singularly omitted been immoderate in the tone, ad 
captandum in their expression, and obviously sedit‘cus in their motive, 
the proceeding would have been intelligible. But being such as they 
are, their exci-ion is utterly unaccountuble. Are we degenerate, that 
these things can be sufiered 

To overcome us, like a summer cloud, 
Wthout our special wonder ? 

One thing is clear, that the anomaly of a censorship on stage litera. 
ture previous to pudlication is an evil that ought to be speedily 
abolished ; if only to spare State officials the inconvenience of beiug 
suspected, as in this instance, of unwarrautabie interfercnce with senti- 
ments in which the honour and gratitude of the country are in question. 


WELLINGTON. A HisTorRicAL SKETCH. By CHARLES PHILLIPs. 
This tribute to the fame of the Great Duke has been repr nied from 
the fourtn edition of the sxuther’s “Curran and his Contemporaries” 
(one of whom was the Duke ; ‘or he was an a:sociate of Cuiian in the 
Irish Hou-re of Commons, in 1793). 

Mr. Phillips inclines to the opinion, that the Duke was born at 
Merrion-strect ; “fortified by the baptic:mal register, and by the ve ry 
best private authority.” The Sketch is, from first to last, a brilliant 
piece of writing, bristling with elcquence at every point; the author 
jastifying every phrase of his eu'ogy by the quotation of established 
authorities, in 100t-notes. Here is oue of the most eloquent passages :— 

Amid the mingled scenes of Moorish romance and Spanish chivalry, every 
rock awok2 some nob’e reco lection—*‘ visions of glory tired the ach ng sight.” 
The mighty -pirit of the Cid hintself seemed to arise, in recog: inen of a 
kindred heroism. Nor were the husu e ranks unworthy their antagonist. No 
barbaric horde, on easy prey to discip'ine—ne conscript levy, to Woom war was 
novel; but iron legions, inu ed to danger, femiliar with victory, and ignorant 
of fear. And the chiefs who led them—honour to their memorie: !—honour to 


j the brave, although they were our enemies !—weli were such leaders worthy of 


such fJiowers. No ancestral shi:ld or herald’s ertifice mace pedigree tupply 
the place of merit. Nature’s own nobility, their cradle was the ranks, their 
achievements their only title-de ds to distinc.ion; herovs, indeed, wuo, with 
their owa bright swords, carved tieir armorial bearings: veterans of the 
bivouac, the batt'e, anc the siege—now brouzed beneaih the sun of Egypt, now 
nerved amid the Aline s:ow:— their names familiar as the fidds on which 
they fought, and thir exwiic garlands culled from the vaneties of the climes 
in which they conguere!, No wonder that their eagle had soa‘ed—fiom Rome 
to Moscow—over every Capital in Europe—over ell save London. No great 
marvel that prostrate dya+stes indicat-d its course, and rsing k ngdums 
ma! Ked its resting-plice ! i, betere We lirgton, the sta card and its bearer 
arooped together. The ** Zavincibles” weoie va: quishid One + y one, marshal 
a'ter marshal, flei the field; until, at last, his crown shiverei, his throne in 
iragments, aad his mighty emp re a wadi.ion, their glorious master—tven the 
reat Nspoleon—saw his conquecor, 

Nor was it always an individual leader against whom be had to combat. 
There were occasions on which he stood, and stood alone, against the concen. 
trated energies of France. In one sing’e month, aud in one single province, 
that of Estramadura, six of their ablest generals, Soult, Ney, Mortier, Keller- 
man, Vicior, and Sebastiaui, were in the field against him. At another period, 
thongh separated, there were in torce iu the Peninsuls, Mortier at Leon, Souit 
at Zamora, Kelerman at Valladoiia, Suchet st Zarayoza, and St. Cyc at the 
blockade of Gerona. In numerical torce, too, the di-parity was feariui. Napo- 
Jeon had at one time available in Span very neariy two hurdred t>ousard 
troops. In the terrific fight of Talavera--where each army lost a fourth part 
of its complement— we were by two to one out-numbered. At Fuentes a’ Onore, 
there were two to one of infantry, and five to one of cavairy opposed to us. 
Fearful dispaity! But difficulties seemed no longer difficu ties—ovstazies ap- 
peared, us if mere!y for the pui pose of being surmounted. Ali paled vefore the 
star of Wellingtoo. From the frst rifle-shot at the vilage of Ov:dos, to ihe last 
gun which boomed at Toulouse, over an empire’s grave—fiom the day ou which 
he resigned his desk, in Dubiin, to that on which (having received cwelve tunes 
the thanks of Parliament) he took his seat among the Pcers of Eus land, Baron 
Viscount, Ear!, Marquis, Duke (honour’s fountain being quite eXuausted ) in 
right of ail, at once, his path was a plane of continued eisevatious. . 

With these emphatic words the Sketch appropriately closes :— 

Regarding the foe be had to combat, the difficulties he had to co:tend with 
and the means at his disposal, Wellington, as a general, never had an eqnal. 
No; neither in modern tunes, nor in :emote antiquity. I do mean to express my 
tall conviction that, could the heroes of the past appear once more among:t us 
answering their summons from the roll-call of fame, they wou d, as the world’s 
warrivrs of our day have done, recognise him as their head, and serve 
beneath his banner. Yes, we have bet.cld him, and with the concurrence of his 
choicest spirits, the chosen of theearth. Marshals aud kings and emperors have 
voliowed him, the elected kuder of their veiecau hosts, aud never foliowed bim 
excep: to victory ; v-ctories, be it remembered, over wiich humamity need nut 
mourn, nor honour biush, tor ttey were unborn of ambi'ion and unsu.lied by 
rapacity. Through war’s dire atmosphere ihey shine aloof, in consteilated 
grandeur—all radiant with its glory, but aivested of its guilt, through 
their redeeming motive—a world’s cmancipation. In Wellington’s 
benalf, therefoe, we betray no arro-ance. We but vindicate the 
claim whies Earope has acccrded, and which has been more than justitied 
by results. We Ovly anticipate what history will record, and whats e aiready 
has commenced recording. We but feebly follow tue example of our day, 
wich, with impatient gratitrde, hes (o:esta Jed pos'erity, and unveiled to him: 
before ‘ eata, his dawuieg immortality. Almost canonized in life, he breat - 
anid his relics. He wa ks abroad, imp:det by his monuments, Our streets 
and squares and bridges, as he passes, speak to hm of the name whieh Eog 
land’s chi ren’s chikiren will learn by heart. Columns and staws and 
trinmphal arches awoke the past and typdfy the future. Through her A isons 
and Napers, the ano. ted of the shine, the aw ul oracie itselt i as spoken 
Well. ngton bas hesrd the de.tiless words, Hensarres is to hear, and which 
“unborn ages” will accept and venerate. 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AS 
COMPANION-IN-ARMS, 


It hes often been said of the Duke of Wellington that he was bound up in 
a eelf-satisfied sense of his own glory, anl was regerdl‘ss of the great 
aids he cerived from other officers, It has also been charged against him 
that he was of a cold, :elfich, and haughty temperament, and could not 
ap; reciate the merits of his younger contemporaries. Such imputations 
as these are only deserving of nolice because they se:ve as a reason for 
bring'ng into light the real character of the man whose reputation they 
affect, and for adding tributes to his character without adu'ation. 

In locking through the despatches and speeches of the Duke, we find 
many instances cf spontaneous alacrity in testifying to the merits cf 
companions-in arms, in doing justice to reputations which, from some 
cause, were temporarily under a cloud; of a manly resolve to stand 
between public opinien and the military estimate of the conduct it pre- 
judged, of frank and unreserved communication on the great events of 
the hour. A few of these we will string together, as reminding the 
countrymen of the Duke of thove qualities of the soldier and the gentle- 
man which got paled in the splendcurof his exploits, or forgetten in the 
civil glories of his later social career. 

A Portnyguese nobleman, of high family, had objected to have quar- 
tered on him a British officer, who was married, with children. The 
Duke took tke trouble to write to him a long explanstory despatch, in 
the course of which he says:—“ It is not very agreeable to anybody to 
have strangers quartered in his house; nor is it very agreeable to us 
strangers, who have good houses in our own country, to be obliged to 
seek fur quarters here. We are not here for our pleasu:e; the situation 
of your country renders it necessary ; and you, a man of family and for- 
tune, who have much to lose, should not be the first to complain of the 
inconveuience of our presence in the country. I do everything in my 
power to alleviate the inconvenience which all mus® suffer. We pay ex- 
travagant prices with unparalleled punctuality for everything we re- 
ceive; and I make it a rule to inquire into and redress every injury that 
is really done by the troops under my command, as I shall that to which 
I Fave above referred, of which you complain, in the conduct of 
tow rds your servant.” 

Such 'issives a3 these were handed from hand to hand, and produced 
their effect on others, as W-llin: ton well knew they would. 

If he could thus reprove- a purillanimous Portuguese, he could not the 
less ¢o ju tice to the Portugueve troops, which he described as Lei g, next 
to the Bri:-sh, the best in the Penineu'a. Nor was he slow in doing jus- 
tice to the few beroic men the Peni: sula produced at that period: wit- 
ness his character of the Marquess de Romana. “In him,” he said, 
“the Spanish army have lo t their brightest ornament, his country thvir 
most upright patriot, aud the world the most strenuous and zealous de- 
fend -r of the cause in which we are engaged; axd I shali always ac- 
knowledge with gratitude the assistance which I receive from him, as 
well by his operations as by his counsel, since he had been joined with this 
urmy.” Writing home of the battle of Albuera, he thus expresses bimself:— 
* You will have heard of the Marshal’s (Beresford) action on the 16th. 
The fighting was desperate, and the los of the British has been very 
severe; but, adverting to the nature of the contest, and the manner in 
which they held their ground sgainst all the efforts the whole French 
army could make again:t them, notwithstanding all the losses which 
they had +ustained, | think this action one of the mest glorious and 
honourable to the character of the troops, of avy that has been fuught 
during the war.” In the true spirit of a solder was his celebrated letter 
to Dumonriez, descriptive cf the battle of Waterloo, in which he says :— 
* Notre Bataille du 18 a é'é une de géans . et notre succés a é'é complet, 
comme vous vovez. Que Dieu me favorse assez pour que je n’en aie 
plu-, parceque je suis dé o.é de la perte de mes anciens amis et cama- 
radesx, Mon voisin et collaborateur (Biiicher) est en bonne san'é, 
quoique un peu souffrant dune chi e qvil a faite d’un cheval blessé sou 
lui dans Ja bataille du 16.” And also his well-known letter to Marshal 
Beresford. in which he describes the battle 0/ Waterloo as a “ pouud. ng 
match.” More sedate than that characteristic epistle wus his letter tothe 
same friend and «ompanion-in-arms, on the 15th August, 1815, when he 
wrote :—* Th- battl» of Waterloo was certu:nly the hardest fought that 
has been for meny y~ars, ( believe, and has ;lacedin the power of the 
Allies the most in portant re-ulits. We are throwivg them away, Low- 
ever, by the ivfamous conduct of some of us; and I am sorry to edd, 
that our own Government aiso are taking up a little too muci: the tone 
of their rascally newspapers. They are shitting their objects; and, 
having got their cake, they want both toeat it and keepit. As for 
your Portuzuese concerns, [ recommend you to resign, and come away 
immediately. It is impossible for the B:iti-h Government to maintain 
Briteh officers fur the P.rtuguese army, at an expense even so triflins as 
it is, if the Portuguese Government are to refuse to give the service of 
the army in the cause of Europe in any manuer. Pitch them to the 
devil, then, in the mode which will be most dignified to yourself, and 
that which will have the best effect in opening the Prince’s eyes to the 
conduct of his servants in Portugal; and let the matter work its own 
way. Depend uponit, the British Government must and will recall the 
British officers.” 

In the Houce of Lords, in the year 1819, he took occasion te deliver a 
strong eulogium on the conduct of the Indian army. In the course of 
his -peech, he professed his entire concurrence in the tribute of appro- 
bation bestowed on the Marquis of Hastings, for his conduct of the late 
warin India. The:e could not remain a doubt in the minds of those 
acquainted with the facts, but that the wisdom of the plan on which it 
waa commenced, and the vigour of its execution, merited the highest 
praise. The noble Duke said, “* he was pleared thut an opportunity like 
the present had occurred to do justice to the services and gailantry of 
our troops in India, which were often neglected or disallowed. No 
troops in the world performed their duty better, or o served a more 
steady discipline. They had evinced their gocd qualities in all their 
late transactions, whet!er acting in great marses or small detach- 
ments. In all situations they had nobly performes their duty.” 

This was no grudging praise; ard it effectually dispo-ed of the cry 
that the Duke of Wellington forg.t his old comrades, or, in other words, 
kic ed duwn the ladder by which he had risen. 

We mzy also cite his earnest defence of Lord Londonderry, «hen, in 
obedience to the popular feeling, the nomination of that nobleman to 
the embassy to St. Petersbu:g was cancelled. He said :— 

My Lords, having learned that it wenld not be disagreeable to my noble friend 
to be« mpioyed in the public service, I did concur io the recommendation ; or, 
rather, my Lords, I did recommend to my right honorrable friend, Sir Robert 
Peel, that my nole friend should be appointed Ainbsssador to the Court cf St. 
Petersburgh. I made this recommendation, founded as it was on my own per- 
sona! knowledge ot my noble triend for r any years past—on tie many great and 
important military services he has performe’, and on the fitness he has proved 
himself to possess for such an appointwent in those various cipiomatic employ- 
ments he has filled during a lovg period of time; more parti-ularly, at the 
Court of Vienna, where for a period of nine years, be perforined most important 
services to the entire satisfaction of the Ministers who empoyed him, up to the 
last moment of hisempoyment. He returned from the cischarge of that office, 
my Lor¢s, with the strongest testimony of ihe approbetion of the then Seeretary 
cf Stat for Foreign Affairs. I was aware, my Lords, of the peculiar ta’ents of 
my neble friend in certain respects, for thi« particular office. »nd of his coi se- 
quen: filners for this very de-cription of diplomatic employment, especialiy on 
account of his being a military: fficer of high rack in the service of tins couniry, 
and of distinguished reputation in the Russian army. 1 knew the peculiar ad- 
vantages that must attach to an individual conduciing such an embassy on that 
account. Under these circumstances, I was justified, my Lorcs, in recomme: d- 
ing my nob e friend, and I was giad to tnd that my ‘ight horourable friend con- 
curred in that recommendation, and that his Majesty was pleased to approve of 
it. I may also add, that the nomination of my nobie friend having been commn- 
nicated in the usual manner to the Court of St. Petersburgh, it was received 
with approbation at that Court. For all these reasons, my Lords, it wes with 
the grea‘est regret I learned that this pomina‘ior—for it had gone no further 
than nominat'on—was not approved of in another place ; for it is in conseqnence 
of that exp: es-ion of disapproval that my nobie friend, with that deiicacy of feel- 
ing which be.oogs to his character, has ucclined the office. 

Considering that Lord Londonderry at this time laboured under 
popular odium, and that hie past services were either unknown or for- 
go'ten, the steadfastness of the Duke to his ancient companion-in-arms 
cannot but go to detract from the opinion to which we have referred at 
the opening of this a:ticle. 

The Duke of Wellington never missed an occasion to do honour to an 
old companion-in-arms. Witness his eulogium on Lord Seston. In 
March. 1840, he said,in the House of Lords:—*I Lad the honour of 
being connected with the nuble and gallant Lord in service at an early 
peri d of his life; and I must deciare that, at all times, and uncer ail 
circumstances, he gave that promise of predence, zeal, devotion, and 
ability, which he bas so Lobly fulfiiled in his services to his Sovercign 
and his country, during the recent proceedings in Canada. I entirely 
agree with the noble Viscount in all that he has said, respecting the 














conduct of my noble and gallant friend, in remaining, under all circum- 
stances, a) his post, and in tating the commund of the troops, although 
it was not thought expedient by the Government tu place bim aguia in 
the government of the provinces. 1 agree with the nobe Viscount in 
| Wishing that such examples as that which has been shown may be 
; always followed in’ her Mejesty’s service; for I must ssy that there 
never was a brighter exampie of fortituie and discretion then that 
whic’ has been manifested by the noble and gallant Lord.” 

Long »#go, the Dake devoted himeelf to the praise of Sir Charles 
Napier, to who etalen’s he afterwards gave such testimony in his wel'- 
known and lsconie recommendstion to the East Inda Company. In 
1844, he said, speaking of the gailent veteraa:—* My Lords, I must 
say, that, after giving the fullest consideration tu these operations ('n 
Scinde), [ have never known an instance of a officer whe has shown in a 
higher degree that he possesses all the qualities and qualifications to 
enable him to conduct great operations. He has maintained the utmost 
discretion and prudence in the formation of his plans, the utmost 
activity in ail the preparaticns to insure his success, and, finally, the 
utmost zeal, gallantry, and science, in carrying them into execution.” 

AdJ to these the Duke’s eulovies on the present Viscount Hardinge, 
and his noble defence of Sir Harry Smith, whcn assailed for his conduct 
of the Kaflir War, and there is evidence enough that the Duke was not 
the cold ani impassible man he was repre:ented to be; but that, when 
Occasion required, he could «pring up to the aid or the honour of the 
brave. When the object of his eulogy had been a companion-in-arms; 
the only perceptible duference was a sligh'ly-increased earnestcess, and 
an approach to something very like tenderness of feeling. To there 
public proofs may be aided innumerable minor instances in private life, 
proving the Duke to huve been seusitively ulive to all the feelings of a 
comrade and all the duties of a counmander. 














“SEATS TO LET.”—MEMORABILIA OF THE 
LATE FUNERAL. 


“ The English are a nation of shopkeepers,” said Napoleon, in one of 
his cynical moods; and the consignment of his conqueror to the ton.b 
has led to some strange exemplitications of the imperial sneer as re- 
gards our metropolitan population. The pageant itself was charac- 
terised by fitting simplicity and grandeur; and the conduct of the peo- 
ple, who stood bare-headed in the streets as the warriors remains 
passed by, was one of the most impressive features of the spectacle; 
but there is a host of minor circumstances preparatory to the eve: t, 
which show unmistakably that what “our goud kKdmund” said of his 
being an “ age of cuiculators and economists” was not merely a flourish of 
rhetoric; and that the “ age of chivalry” bas not since returned, Watching 
the market, and turning the penny, have long been the attributes of 
different grades of our population; but, with sli our recollection of their 
passion for trafficking in sights and shows, and making hay in the sun- 
shine of their glory, we were scarcely prepared for such a crop of sub- 
stuntial lucre as was reaped by speculators in the national solemnity of 
the 18th—a practical reiutation of the picture,as drawn from a dis- 
tance :— 

Here were none 
Who cared to buy and sell, and make a gain, 
For one whole day. 


The advertising columns of our newspapers have, within the past 
month, fuily shown how ingenuity has been racked to turn the event to 
best account; and, although we do not propose here to use the in- 
ventors jreciseiy according to their deserts, a passing moral may be 
gleaned from showing up a few of the gentle stratagems, in which it is 
pretty clear the prospect of gain must have outmastered grief. We 
question if the love of gorgeous pageants and ridings ever drew from 
the pockets of curious s,ectators so large an amount of specie, and 
through such various channels, as was drawn at the late public funeral. 
Several instances border upon the ludicrous, from the clumsy attempts 
of their originators to conceal their motives, and their failure in dis- 
guising them. The love of gain may often be tiaced through the flimsy 
veil of surow, While an unseemly care fuer creature comforts obtrudes 
itself at the expense of asmile; and our present object is to point at 
such instances, with mild reproof, at the same time that we preserve 
them as so many curivsities oi the record, and odd contributions to “ the 
history of pr.ces.” 

Among the earliest arrangements were seats to view the pageant; the 
tariff of prices presenting sume amusing lures. Foremost in the market, 
the City caterers proved themselves semsitle of the advantages of their 
portion of the line by demanding the most exorbitant prices; though 
justifiable upon principle, that 


The woth of a thing, 
Is what it will bring. 


In some cases, however, more was held out than could be realised. 
Thus, one advertiser had “ a tirst-floor in Fieet-street, cluse to Temple 
Bar, where the ceremony of opening the gate could be seen ;” whereas the 
gate was not clused at ail, vor hasit been shut fur years. Thereport that a 
gallery in front of Somerset House was fitting up fur the Queen led the 
advertisers in that quarter to promise by the rumour, wlich turned 
out unfuunded: these advertisements ran—* The Queen at Somerset 
House”—* Her Majesty bemg exyected,” &c. ‘ Charis g-cross decidedly 
affords the best oppo:tunity jor viewing the cortige,” said one uf the 
morpving journals, which opinion some advertisers quctea in their an- 
nouncements as adroitly as a publisher teizes upon a pleasant recom- 
mendation of anew book. ‘The “ best view in the jine” was, however, 
to be found everywhere along it; and “ first-rate views” abounded from 
St. Paul’s Churchyard to Piccadilly. The former locality was recom- 
mendea by its “commanding the very best view of this imposing 
spectacle, as wel] as the reception, by the clergy, of the coffin, whicn 
mst heces-arily remain a considerable time precisely opposite the house.” 
Cockspur-street was advertised as “decidedly the best position in the 
whole route: an early pplication is requisite, as they are fust filling up. 
Also a fe.. places on the roof. A most excelient view.” Some adver- 
tisers stated “ present terms, which will be increased, as the period 
approaches ;” auother stra: gely commenced with “ Funeral, including 
Beds tie night previous ;” and avotuer, * Funeral of England’s Hero. 
The most commanding view,” &c. Here is odd confusion: a 
drawing-room “commanding a first-rate view of the procession, by 
Pali-Mall, suitable only fora family of dist:nction.” A iirst floor in 
Fieet-street promised ‘“*the best view in the line of route, turnisheu, 
suitable fora nobleman end family :” elsewiere there was “a choice 
window, capuble of accommodating « parity of eight, with every accom- 
modation.” Lut the most pretentious advertisement was “ Funerai of 
the Immortal Hero otf Waterloo. The only house in the whole route of 
the procession where a comfvurtable seat is obtainable, combined witha 
good view,” &c. Perhaps, however, this is eclivsed by a house in Pall- 
Mall advertised as “ cOuumanding at cone view the entire procession.” 

“ Wellington Funeral Agency Offices” were cpened; plans, 
models, and drawings, with the piaces occupied by spectators, were 
shown in sume shops; and curious was it to see persuns baigaining for 
seats in shop- windows, and trying the pont of view Ly eitting m several. 

The Prices of Seats, of course, varied with situation. ‘Ihe lowest we 
find in the tuiiff by advertisement were, “cheap seats,in the best part 
oi the Strand. Shop seats, 8s. 6d.; 1:00ms, weil warmed, up stairs, from 
78.; entire 100ms, moder.te ; roof seats, 4s. 6d.’ The house-top jocation, 
by the way, was carr.ed to a dangerous height; for upon we rvof, a 
small, but loity, (five-stor.ec) house iv the Simand, we counted some 
thirty spectators, several of whom were perched upon the most perilous 
points. ‘The only fatal accident recorded was that by a fail from 
the roof of Diumizond’s bankirg-l.ouse, at Charing-cross. 

Returning to the prices: in the same column with the above, we find 
adverti:ed, near Somerset House, “a turnished room, with three 
windows, to accommodate over twenty persons: present terms £25, 
with an ample cold collation, wines, &c.; or £20 without refreshment.” 
Among the highest prices were, on Ludgate-hill, “‘a large dining-room, 
with balcony, on the first floor, price fifty guwneas,”—to accommodate 
fifty persons. In the succeeding advertisement, “* on Ludgaie-bili, is the 
best parapet view in the whoie line, 15s.” Lower down, in the same 
column (Times, Nov. 15,) we find “a first floor in Ticcadilly, oppo- 
site the Green Park, j;rice £60.” On Saturday, Nov. 13, the 
sum of 30 guineus (agreed upon some days previously), was 
paid for a first tioor in Fleet-street, the householder trying to 
evade the barguin; within three days the same sum was paid 
for a second floor; and for a third-fluor bed-room, for three 
nights, 20 guineas. In some cases, seats were advertised for; aud 
among the * Wauts” we find “«# scconu-floor room, with two windows, 
for a gentleman and his family, not to exceed twelve persons, and for 
which he is willing to poy £5, and not more.” Kisewhere, 20 guineas 
were offered for a trst floor. Buckingham House, Pall-Mali, was 
put up in 7s. and one guinea seate ; * families may bring their own ser- 





vants.” One householder made the most of his locality, by advertising : 


“The Duke’s Funeral—Devonshire House, Piccadilly (directly oppo- 
site)” &e. In Cock-pur-strect we find, ‘a iarge first fioor window at i2 
| guineas; and an exten ive flat roof at 6s. 6d. exch person; wilh good 
| private door, good fires, aud every comfort.’ The following may te 
| taken av an average of tle Strand seats: first floor, 220; second floor, 
£210; third floor, £8; fou:th floor, £24: each room jor 12 or 16 persous ; 
and singe seats in shop at ose guinea each. 

A few ingenious traders provided for outward show of grief by “cypress 
hatbands ;” and others, who “ keep a poet,” after sympathisingly reter- 
ring to the public sympathy and patr otic respect, ventured to suggest, 
as “the appropriate indieator of public appreciation,” ‘a new eut of 
mourning jor the occasion ;” the advertisers adding, that they “ are in no 
way desirous of making this a business affair!” In this class we tind 
“a mourning head-dress, suitable for wearing in the Cathedral,” and for 
open-air seats—the gear being warm, protecting the throat, and not 
impeding the view, as would a bonnet. Nor was the hair itself for- 
gotten ; for the proprietors of the “incomparable Huile Macas:ar,” in- 
dulged in a sort of historical retrospect, associating their own brilliancy 
with the glories of the Great Hero. Next, a tailor’s firm recommended 
every one to be provided with a life-preserver, on the 18th; and the pro- 
prietor of a bat! establishment delicately suggested that “ the luxury of 
a warm bath will be appreciated by those who Lave witnessed the Duke’s 
funeral.” 

Science was oddly pressed into the aid of the public appreciation of 
the pageant, by a iew opticians advertising their wares; as “ portable 
perspective glasses, for viewing objects within the distance of a mile, so 
extensively patronised on this occasion,” &c. Another gluse “ will sur- 
pricingly assist the sight in viewing the procession.” Another announces 
“the Best View of the Funeral for lzs. 6d. can be obtained by purchas- 
ing” a glass, “ which will bring out. in a clear and distinct manner, the 
features of the great men and the most minute vbjects present on that 
memorable occasion.” 

Nor were creature comforts for the day forgotten: here we have “the 
Duke of Wellington’s Funeral Wine, in immense demand ;” snd there, 
that “ delicious article, the Wellington i uneral Cake ;” an extra supply 
of celebrated lemon biscuits, &c.; while a famous Chelsea tavern was 
“open for the accommodation of visitors to the great national cere- 
monial.” 

We now approach a more censurable mode of “ watching the turn of 
tne market,” by the raking up of relics and memorvuls of the Great 
Duke, and advertising them for sale to the highest bidder; though, in 
some Cases, the strange proceeding is quaiified by the owner promising 
that the sums realised shall be appropriated tocharitable purposes. First 
on our list is a “ genuine and unique relic of the late Duke of Welling- 
ton.—A lady will dispose cf a Lock of his Grace’s Hair, which can be 
guaranteed ; the date of its being cut, and circumstances of possession, 
will be imparted to the purchaser. The owner would not like to part 
with it under 50 guineas ; but is open to a hberal offer.” Again: “ Me- 
mento of the late Duke of Weilington—To be disposed of, a Lock of 
the late illustrious Duke’s Hair. Can be guaranteed. The highest offer 
will be accepted.” Next: “A valuable relic of the late Duke of 
Wellington.—A lady having in her possession a quantity of the 
jate illustrious Duke’s Hair, cut in 1841, is willing to part 
with a portion of the same for £25. Satisfactory provuf will be 
given of its identity, and of how it came into the owner’s possession.” 
Again: “A Lock of Hair of the late Luke of Wel ington to be disposed 
of, now in the possesion of a widow lady. Cut off the morning the 
Queen was crowned,” &c. Next: *‘ The Greatest Relic of the Age.—A 
Lock of the Mane of the Horse the late Duke rode in the Batile of 
Waterloo. Cut off by the Duchess. The property of a private indivi- 
dual. The most indisputable evidence given of its genuineness. It 
being supposed that this will, in all probability, be the only piece offered 
to public competition, the advertiser declines naming a price, but the 
most liberal offer will be accepted within a week,” &c. Again: * For 
Sale, a Waistcoat, in good preservation, worn by his Grace some years 
back, which can be well authenticated as such.” But, more reprehen- 
sible, is the following piece of cupidity, from the Times of the 19th (we 
omit the name): “ Kelic of tie Duke of Wellington for sale— The 
son of the late - , of Reading, the well-known lauir-cutter to his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, at Strathfieldsaye, has a small quantity 
of Hair, that his father cut from the Duke’s head, which he is willing to 
dispose of. Any one desirous of ;ossessing such a relic of kugiand’s 
Hero, are requested to make their offer for the same,” &c. In the Times 
of the 21st, also is offered a small portion of the Duke’s Hair to be dis- 
posed of, “ witt irrefragable testimony,” &c. 

The traffic in autographs has considerably revived since the death of 
the Duke, for whose lette:s very large sums have been demauded. The 
Times of Nov. 10 contains thirteen advertisements of these relics tor 
sale: the price asked for a letter, with seal and post-mark, written in 
1828, is 20 guineas ; of another, 15 lines, with envelope, date 1844, £10 ; 
vut, in the next advertisement, an autograph note, with stamped enve- 
lope and sea), is offered for 30 shillings. In the 7imes, Nov. 19, an auto- 
graph letter, “a good specimen of the sternly courteous style of his 
Grace,” is offercd at above #5. Next, an “ autograph business lettcr, 
cou: teous, and style highiy characteristic,” is priced at £15. 

A singular memento of :he Duke hus been preserved, under the fellow- 
ing Circumstances, and is off. red for sa’e by advertisement in the 7imes 
of Nov. 12. Several years since, there was published in Italian an ode 
on the death of Napolecn by Manzoni, which wes translated into French 
by one Anglini, ot Venice. It appears that the Duke was ove day read- 
ing a copy of this work in passing through Kent. His Grace, we dare 
say, Was DOt much struck with its merit, for he tore it im pieces, and 
threw it out of the carriage window. A gentlemen on the roud side 
picked up the fragments, und here they are, offered as a memento of Lis 
Grace—an appropriation never dreamt oj by the great Hero. 

The following calculation has been wade with some care (in the Ob- 
server), for the purpose of ascertaining the proximate amuunt of money 
puid by the public ior mere seats to view the Funeral procession :— 





There were in the line of procession, in Piccadilly, 100 honses; St. James’s- 
street. 90; Pail-Mull, 124; Cockspur-street, 34; Ci aring-c oss, 24; Strand, 
457; Fieet-street, 208; Lrdgate-1i:1,90; S'. Paui’s Churciy:rd, 30: in the 
whole, 1157 houses, besides tne club-heuses, the houses mim Waterloo p'ace and 
Trafa gar-square, and the end houses of every s'reet abutting uponthe.ive The 
enclo:ures of St. Martin’s, St. Clement’s, and St. Dunstan's, accommodat-d 60L0 
persons; the galitry over the Opera Colonnade, 1400; Crockio:t’s three gal- 
leries, 1000; avd the Arundel sittings 1000 persons. Now, assuming that there 
were only 60 spectators in each house (69,420), the. e must have been private 
accommodation fur abont 120000 pecp'e ; and if one-third be deducteu on ac- 
count of there who devoted t eir estabsisbmer ts to the accommoc ativun cf their 
cecnnections and friends, there will ren ain 80000, which, at ore soveregn a 
head, makes £50,000; and this sum must bs considered a low average estimate, 
since it is weil known that many persons wade considerable sums Ly taking 
windows, rcoms, and houses, at hi, h prices, «n speculation, and sui -ietting them 
at two, three, five, and in, some cases, ten puineas ale d, anc that the “*scaffold- 
erecting fund” of the different clubs was amply made up by the sums paid by 
those members who had obtaired ihe privilege of introducing ‘uc es. 


Portions ef the churchyards in the route of the procession were turned 
to benevolent account, by letting the ground for sittings and devoting the 
profits to the parochial charities. Thus, by sittings in the churchyard of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and the admission of persuns to the reot ot 
the church, the sum of about £200 was cleared. In the churchyard of 
St. Mary-le-Strand seats were erected for 1658 persons, of which, how- 
ever, about 1000 only were occupied. At St. Clement’s, the erection of 
the galleries cost about 2200, and the receipts for seats were £800. In 
each of the above cases the profits were added to the funds of the paris 
schools. At St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, the ground was Jet for £100, 
which sum was added to the funds of the Infant School: there were 520 
sittings, all which were let, besides alout 100 ujoa the root of the 
church. 

At the south-west angle of Arundel street, Strand, was a large end 
loity pavilion, named * The Arundel Sittings,” erected at the cost of Mr. 
Mucey, builder, under the euperintendence and from the pian of Mr. 
H. R. Abraham, the architect. The ground wus let for the cecssion for 
£60 ; there were sittings provided for neatly 1000 persons, the cost was 
about £250, and the re:ult was a net profit of £300 to the builder. who 
also seated gratuitously several customers and iriends. This was one of 
the most finished buildings of its class throughout the live. 

Passing from these trivial records of the spectacle to the inipressions 
of ita grandeur, how many great and glorious deeds were commemorated 
in the pageant of last week, when the (uneral route glittered with the 
brilliancy of the Campus Martius of old, yet when Princes and people 
alike assembled to do honour to the ‘wurrior, whose end was peace. 


Tae Wewunctron Fonerat.—In Kilmore church (of which an 
Engraving was given intoe Intcstxstep Lospon News of the ‘6th ult.) was 
rendered the farther and final, bat strising ad peculiar mark of veneraiou for 
the lamented chiefiain, of a solemn serviceehicfly selected from thet for the 
burial of the dead—being performed, as nearly as possible at the moment «f in. 
terment, by the rector snd vicar, the Rev. Dr. Tighe Gregory; up to which 
period, from noon, the belis tolled without intermission. The appropriate text 

is both dead and buried, 





| Was, He 1” Acta il., 29, 
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AMUSEMENTS, ye. 
h IsS DOLBY bene -# to announce that the 


SECOND of her ANNUAL SERIES of THKEE SOIREES 
MU ACALES will take place on TUBSUVAY, DECEMGER 7th at her 
Re.idenes, No 2, Hinde-street. Manvhester-square, at Right o'Ulock 
Preci oly, when she wil, be assisted py the followin eminent artis 
—Mirses Eliza Birch and Doloy, Mis Henry Th mpson (late Mi 
Kats Lote:); Mess Altred Pierre, H Blagrove. Clementi R Bla- 
grove, | ucas and Her: Pauer. Conductor: Mr Walter » acta: ren.— 
dingie Tickets, Half a-garmea erch; to be had of iss Do be ont 


OVE’S ENTEK LAINMBN'1S.— Lise ce- 
lebrated Entertainnents will be givenon MONUAY, NOVEM 
We'd VECEMBER i aud 2, at th) Star moons, Uxford. Tusrday, 
Nov. 50, at the Assembly Kooms, Banbury. Dec. 3, at Taame. Deo. 
6 and 8, at the Institution, Bridgnorth. Dee. 10 and 13, at the Royal 
©'arenae Hotel, Exeref. Deo. 14, at the Athenmum, Teignmovth. 
Dec. 15, at Exmouth Dee. 16, at Sidmouth. Deo. 20, at the Inotitu- 
tien, Isling' on.—Begin at E ght. Tickets, 38, 28, and Is 


CaLDWELL's SOIREES DANSANTES.— 
Every Evening, Eight to Twelve. Admission, 6d; per Quarter, 
£1 1s. Splendid New Ball-room, with all the arrangements com- 
plete. Mr Caldwell guarantees to teach any y or Gentleman 
unacquainted with the routine of the Ball-room to enter with grace 
and freedom, and take part in this fashionable amusement, in Six 
Private Lessons for £1 10s.—Dean-street, Soho. 


























~NEW BOOKS, ge. 


NEW B°OKS FOR DECEMBER. 
New at ae with unwarts of Fifty Liusirations by ak GILBERT; 
engrave din the flaest style of art by DALZi«L 
HE SALAMANDRINE; or, “Love and 
Sualer. aity. By CHARLES MACKAY, LL D., Author of 
* pgoria,” * Legends of the Isles,” &s, &e. super royal 8vo. 
nam Jed beards, e li edges, £1 ls, 
Cloth, git edges, £1 Is. 
use Yom beg te £\ Lis 64. 
minated ia the Mi sal sty i 
ORIGIN and p KUGRESS of the ART of WRITING. 
Bein; a complete hist ry of th» art in al he stages of its devel p- 
ment, from the simp pictorial writing of the varly Chinese and 
Mex'eans, and the cuneiform inscriptions of the Assyrians, to the 
differ ent styles of European MSS. from the 6th to the 16.h Century, 
acd the progress of “rdina: y writing from the iavention of priating so 
the present time. By H. N\UKL HUMPHREYS, Author of the ** Li-u- 
minated Book of the Middle Ages,” **The Art of Missal Painting,” 
* Ancient Coins and Meda's.” &c. Illustrated by numerous Coloured 
Plates, executed in a hizhly-wrovght style of Chromolithegrapby, 
from exampies of tho pain’ed writing ot thee Egypiians and Mexi- 
cans, and from beautifal specimens of the illumina‘ed writing of tho 
Medimval and more recent periods of Modern History, including 
fac-similes from the Magna Charta, Domesday Book, &c , followed 
by « series of fac-simiies trom private letters, works in Ms, gne- 
tures, &o, and a great variety of lily 








St MITHFIELD CLUB PxidZh CaAliun 
K HOW, and Se ee arOne of gente greet Seeds, Roots, 
&o cupmenihs TUESDAY MORNING, and closes FRIDAY EVEN- 
ING, 7th, 8th, 9t», and 10h a DECEMBEX. BAZAAR, KING- 
SUR! kT and BAKE2-3TREET The arrangement : this year are upon 
@ more extended seals, and marked by the u»saal atten ion to'he com 
fort of the visitors, thereby enabiing ladie to view this National Exat- 
Bition with facility. 


HE BIRMINGHAM CATLiiLtb anu 

POULTRY SHOW, 1*52.—The pehye- peeks ANNUAL 
EXAIBITION of Cattie, Shoep, Pigs, and the rious kinds of 
Domestic Poultry, be held in BING EY HALL, ‘BIRMINGHAM, 
on TUESDAY DNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, the 
Téth, 15th, 16:h. and 17th days of December. The PRIVATE VIEW 
and the ANNUAL DINNE& —# TUESD \Y, December 14 Admi-- 
sion: on Tacsday. 53; and on Wednesdae. Thursday ant Pridaw te 


HE GREAT MEPRVUPULLLAN bAtivi- 
TION of POULTRY, PIGEONS, and RAB 3ITS, Open to Great 
B itaia under most distinguished patronage, will take place at the 
ex -nsive Cricket Ground the OVAL, KENNI*GTON, onthe Ist. 3d 
4th, aud Sthof JANUARY next. A much larg r amount of Prizes 
will be awarded than has ever been given at any other Exhibition 
The Price Lists, Regulations C rtificates of Entry, and any further 
in'crmation can be had from the Secretary. The entries close on 
Wecnesday, December 8.—WM HOUGHTON, Secretary. Offices, the 
Ova, Kennington. 








™ \ J OULD to GOD NiGHT or BLUC ‘HER 

were COME."—The meeting of WELLINGTON and 
BLUCHER, at LA BELLE ALLI*NCE, on the EVENING of th 
VICTORY of WATERLOO, Painted by T J BARKER.—Mossrs 
LECGATT, HAYWARD, and LE iGATT have much satisfaction ir 
apncuncing that this de*p'y interesting picture is stil in their 
GALLeRY on VIEW. The Duke bim elf inspected the picture, ani 
pronouuced it * very good; very good. indeed.” Ths expression from 
hip stampe the pic-ure with ths vaive of tru h. ho late Sr George 
Qu: ptin General Catheart, Lord Gough and the leading mi itary eu 
thorities have a'so + xpre sed their aim ration of its beau:ies as a work 
of art, and of the truth of its trausiation. One of the ables. revi. wers 
of the day, ia the “ Daily News." says:—‘Itis a pic'ure which tl] 
ita siory in a vigorous way, and thre is nos on'y actuality in th 
bot im the portraits. Biuchers fxoe is the familiar face; tre 
att ndant ofeers of both commanders are historic pe-sonagrs, painted 
from their portraits; and the Luk«'s facs is the ony likely ukenes 
‘we ever saw—that is, thy only painting of what thuss wh» knew th 
Duke in bis Od age feel ho must have been in his middle lite.""—79 
Corahil , Londoa. 


D '2eSAyr's WELLINGTON — 


Mr WALESBY is publishing, by exclusive righ, Couat 
D’Orsay & ‘ast Eques rian Statuetts ot Fie d-Marsnai Ar ur Dune o 
Wellington, in Bronze. This bsautifal work (p-e-eminent.y the fa 
vourite of the Great Duke him:elf, who subscribed for three copies, aud 
honoured tae Fubiisher with bis special patronag: in May last) may 
[pied ba viewed a. Mr Waesby's Picture Gallery, 5, Wa-erloo-p'ace, 

adon 


ANCING.—Mr. and Mrs. KiCHOLAS 
HEND®SR®ON respectfully inform their Papiis and th 
pu ric, ‘ha. toey tech the Polka, Valse A “eux Temp, Scho tische 
Gaop &c. in F ‘UR L®S30NS8, ONE GUINEA. Adait Classes for 
General Vancing and Avsembles, tvics a wovek, Sud cription. Vo 
Guinea. Juveniie Acvdemy on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Schoo 
and familie. a tended.—19, N-wman-street, Oxford-s:reet Privat« 
Lessons at + ¢ by appointment. 


UCATION, REQUIRED D.—Toe Friends o 

a Young Lady whose Education has been neglected. wish to 
finu ner a home in a pious Family where she m’ght enjov the ad 
Vanteges of meatal improvement. The Widow of a Clergyman, resi- 
dent in one of the mid:and coun'ies would be preferred. to whom she 
wou d be tound an ag-reabiec mpanion. Terms mest b» moderate.— 
Acdress, 8M L. Post-otfice, Verby. 


W sy —FURSISHED LODGINGS a 


a Voy moderate rate during the Wimer Months. Alle or any 
ar of the Houw No 6, Norih-terrace We.t Cliff containiog seven 
ed Rooms, Drawing, an 1 two Si:ting Rooms, two Kitcrens, &o; with 

a full and cxcusiv, view of he sea; on application to Mr GEORGE 

Pat Kk, Whitby Reference given and i requir 


POYAL ASYLUM of Si. "ANN *S SUCLETY, 
for Children of thes ovee in pro:perity, Orphans or not. This 
Soci sty, by voluatary contributions, affords a Hom, Clothing, Main e- 
Dace, and Kducatios to the Chi area of those once in pros erity, anc 
Waits sot for Orphanhood .o be added to their claims. Subscriptions 
aud dona ions gratefeliy received by the Commitcoe, by Messrs 
ope ner A.two ds, and Oo, Bankers, Gracechburch-s ret; and by 
E F Leeks Secretary 2 Chariot te-row, Mansion-h: ue. 


JORTUNE’s TEMPLE.—Fun forthe Million; 
being a novel apparatu, expianatory of future prospects anc 
€x pect tions, and affording a iand of amusement during th» dreary 
eve ings of wint’r, May be had ia London of J EVANS and SoNs, 
Newgut« sireet;yMeyers and Co Leadevba'l-street, Davis ana C 
H. ucd«di ch, Sewell and Co, Fore-street. G Leech, Basing-lan:; © 
th» pudti her, J A Reeves, Dartford; and ail Bazaars and Toy Dealers 
Pr ice is 6d. 


3. AKTER—Any description of GUUDD, v1 

© her prop rty. wil) be «s#ken at a fair price, in FXOHANGE 
for WINE 4, to be selected from the docks, either for home consump 
tion o- exportation. from £15 10 acy amount,—Apply to Mesa:s FEL 
= Co. 4. Paneras-lane, Cheapside, Agente a!lowed 24 pero nt 


ODEL LING in LKA PukbR—specimens 
superior to any in London, ethidiied a the SOHO BAZAAR 
8' AND 127. where all the po P ary ms erials are upplied. Pric 
List forvonsded on avplicacion ‘ing e@amp. Le sons given b 
Mre GILBERT, «1 (M sere Dobbs end G5) IR Sahanquare. Pardon 


(3 AUTION.—S. MOKDAN anu Cv. cauuon 
the Public . pure? asi g th ir PATENT EVER POINTED 
PENCILS, to ce» that their num. ia legibly stamped ou theca.e A 
qua: tity of coun‘erfeite are constan'!y pressed on the .ublic. as the 
»roned A groater profit t) the salesman but wil: be found aveless by 
ihe pucohaser. Th se remarks api rly e taele Pate pd eee for te- 
plenishmy the same —Manfactory. ? 


UNE ARTSs.—3S. MORDAN aud Cv, beg wo 
inform the public that they are enabi-d to SUPPLY a genuine 
pure CUMBKKLAND LEAD DRAWING PENCIL, without a parece 
of grit or aay other impurity. & M and Co have no b:sita ion in 
ass r ing that such excellent pencils in every respect have never yet 
been produced; and in confirma ion of this. th» bighest test'menials 
froia at the first ar iets, archi ects, and engineers have been received 
The followiog is an abbreviated list: —Charies Barry, Eeq, K 4; CL 
A: I K sruael, F RS; Clarkeon Stanfield 
E-q ; R Weatmacott, jun, Esq, F RS. San uel Prout, Erg, F 5A; 
Pati Hor wick, Keq, RA; Copley Fielding, Esq, PW CS; W 
Wyon, Esq RA; David moberts, Eeq. RA; J T Willmore, Esq, 
AR A; HC Wilson, Esq, Direewor of Government School of Design. 
Keach pencil is stamped ** Warranted Pure Cumberland Lead, 8 Mor- 
dan and Co, Louncon”’ To be had of all respeoiable venders.— Manu- 
facory, City-road, London. 


NY U MBER ONE,SAINT PAUL’S CHURCH- 


AKD.—Tae followiog are the present prices of COFFE, 
roasied i silver cy in jer ute. — By this pstent proce sof roasting 
th puricy of flavour «pd the patural richaess of the coffee berry are 
4.veloped to an exient unknown when cy!inders made of base meta! 

da 



















































































are used. s 

Ceyloa.. «+ Native *. «+ 010 to O Ii per pound 
Good p* antation . « 1 Otol } ” 
Fine plantativn .. + 1 2tol 6 ” 

Jamaica «+ Good to fine . « } ltol 2 ” 
Very fine to finest 1 4tol 8 es 

Cesta Roa .«. A rtrong and good coffee 1 ltol 4 *” 

Java «+. «+ Good o finest 1 Otol 4 ” 

Mocha.. «+ Chotce oid to fin st aged li 2018 ” 


SELELTSD geidy, Whols or Greand. 
a 


a 
Strong and usefcle ffxe .. N 0 | Rich and fine flavoured coffee t 4 
Very good and strong +. L 2] Partiou ary choice colfee «1 6 
BOTTLES OP COFFEE 
Are cupp-ied sealed, at the follow ng pric's, and no extra charge is 
made mt the boitica:— 





sa 

Con‘a'ning two poucds .. 3 : onsaiting one ) vm wo 68 
Dito ‘ Bis 2 yi dit oi 8 
Dita dito 3 0 Diito dite oI 6 
Ditto dicto * ~ 8 6 Lino ditio 19 


Twop.+ce each are allowed torempty two pound bottles. and one 
penay cage for em@piy one pound bo tle, wen r-tarned 

As the new Fxibeereguiation, prohib ting “licensed dealers in 

eoffe” from se lig ahieore mixed with coffe, has now come into 


op-ration itis mot morubable that th» pries of cotlee will be to some 
exent affected stil furiber by this anew regulation 

DAKIN aad COMPANY, Tea and Coffse-merohants, and Patentecs 
for Roasting Coffee in Bilver Oy! 
Caarchyasd. 


inders, Number One, Saint Paul's 





im Une Volume 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, £1 1s; er hand- 

somely bound in antique style, £1 5s. 
n One Voiume large fo! 

A HOLIDAY- BOOK for CHRISTMAS and the NEW 

YEAR. Containing Taies, Mavio, Poviry, Pictures, &c, &c. Spocially 
adapted to thy season. Profn ely and s»perbiy sllustrajed, in elegant 
= ung, gil ltedges £1 ls. 

he above three elegant works will, no doubt, form a most 

emontie feature among the Gift Books of the season 


ILLUSTRATED LUNDON LIBRARY. 
SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 

The LIFE of F.eld-Marsha: the DUKE of WELLINGTON, 
Commande.-in-Chief of the British A.my By J H STOCQUELER, 
Eeq, Author of “The British Officer,” **The Handbook of British 
india’ &o. ®,* This highly important Work is complete in 
Two Velumes, demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s; or handsomely bound in 
caif, marbied edges, pr.ce £1 ls. 


In crown mee cloth, price 2s 6d, uui:orm with “ Uncle Tom’ 's Cabin,” 
* The Cabin Book.” “ ivar” &c, 

ADOLPHE RENOUARD. A Tals of Rural Life in 

France - J WARKD, Esq. 
elegant Wrapper, price 1s; or c‘oth, price Is 6d, 

LE TTEI RS LEFT AT TNE PASIRYCOOK’S. By 
HORACE MAYHEW. Crown 8vo, — ished with hight character- 
istic Engravings. 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

THE FIRS© SIX BOOKS of EUCLID, with numerous 
Exercises Printed onan A plan, with accurately-executed Dia- 
grams. Demy 8vo. c’oth, price 28 . a 

tHE ILLUSTRATED. PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 
Edited by toy SCOT’ BURN, Edwor <i the ** lustrawd 
Lond on Drawing-Book.” Demy 8vo, cloth, price |+ 6d. 

ELEME NTARY ARITHMETIC, on a New Plan. By 
HUGU KELD, Kagq, late Piincipal of the People s Col ege, Nottingham; 
snd Author of numerous Educational Works. DVemy vo, c.oth, 


price 23 
MECHANICS and MECHANISM. By ROBERT SCOTT 
BURN. Wish about 259 Iiiustrations. Demy vo. cloth, price 2s. 
London: INGRAM. CooKe. and Ov, 727. Strand. 











BE Pt RQ: JET’s HISTOIRE de FRANCE. 
With Prints. 4s 6d. 
HiSiVius ae NAPOLEON. With Plates, Maps,&c. 5s. 
Loam ae [TO delio SCULARE, for turning Engush into 
at 
NEW “CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, for all Gram- 
mars. 3: 6d. 
NEW n£Y to ITALIAN: with Easy Exercises. 33 6d. 
NEW ITALIAN GRAMMAR, with Exercises, framed on 
oe “am vs — Biagwli; or ** Gramunatica Romana:’ Engush and 


“TEALIAN PHRASE and DIALOGUES. 3s 64. 
" ‘Minis, uAKSHALL, aud Co; aud may D. had at JI, Ta- 
vistock street, Love nt-garden. 


E PORQUET’S NEW PARISIAN 
GRAMMAK; by tar the Easiest, both to Pupil and Teacher. 

Ota Ediuen. 
LE TRESOR de l’ECOLIER FRANCAIS; or, the Art of 
fransiating English into French at Sight Price 386d. 34sh Edition. 


= eo FRENCH DICTIONARY, for Scuools and Travel 


‘*. 
LA *YRANCE telle qu’ elle est. 3s 6d. 
VOYAGE en FRANCE. With Maps, Piates. 33 6d. 
LES PREMIERS PAS in FRENCH. 23 6d. 
CONVERSATIONS PARISIENNES. 3s 6d. 
| aheeee= DITTO. 3.64. 
gloudon ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co; and may bs had at 11, 
“avistock-street, Covent-garden 








ubiishing, price 3os, 
OST-OFFICE LONDON’ DIRECTORY 


for 1853. 

Comprising Official—Street—‘‘ommercia!—Trades—Law—Court— 
Parliamestary—Pos.ai—City—Conveyance, and Banking Directories, 
avd other information not admitting of vetail within present ‘imite. 

* Accuracy of research, ju-icious arrapgem nt of subject, and 
simp-icity im the classification of matter, «re 1s prominent features; 
and i: would be difficult to point out anything connvced with such 
« work that has been omitted, or to suggest any aduition that would 
be an improvement. "—The T.mes, Nov 4 1852. 

“To speak of the vast ramitication of ageacies, cf the great ex- 
penditure, and the wearying toi) by whic alone such &@ work couid 
ve produced, would be te throw away words.'’—Moerning Chronicle 
Nov 8, 1854. 

“ Facility of reference and exactness of information are thse prime 
snd uovarying qualities which have invesied ihe ok with an 
authority that aorivairy bas been able to challenge, or im ihe re- 
Overt degree invalidae.”—Morping Herald, Nov 3 1852 

“Tne book, in short, may be pronounced perfect.""—Morning 
Advertiser, Nov 9, 1852 

** We have stated bat slightly the wonders which the ‘ Post Office 
Uirec.ory’ declo «s, bu. we have said enough vo show how intervst- 
ng as well as useful are its contenis "—Dai y News, Nov 9, 1852 

* dak of romaoce ! This book of p ain. unvarnished tacts is more 
u-ions snd wonderful than any creation of the faucy.’—Giobe, 
Nov. 5, 1852. 

* To auy one who has no: seen the beok it must be vain to describe 
this prodigy of industry."”—Standard, Nov, 5, i852 

* Jois,.a Gath, an unexamp.ed vulume.’’—pun, Nov. 4, 1852 

** One ot the marvels of the age, and a pabiic band-b ok, the 
utility of which it would be — to measure.’ —Shippiog and Mer- 
ant) e Gazette, Nov. :0, } 

This monster directory. which includes in itself all the minor di- 
rectories."—Examiner, Nov 6 i 

“this gigantic imdex to tne streets of the metropolis, and to its in- 
babditan\»s, whieh grows with the growth of the great Babyicn. is once 
aore iying Devore us, in ali its astound ng comp.eteness and accuracy 
of info mation.’ — Juha hull, Nov 6, it52. 

* Ali the enanges consequent upon be Duke of Wellington's death, 

ome others to a later date, ace included.''—Spectator, November 
6: 1852. 

~~. volume which has deservedly obtain« d thedesignation of ‘ Hand- 

book te the Commerce of the fir-t Commerciai Cuy in the word.— 
day Times, November 7, 1853. 

* BKC cus suyihiny © mcr nas yet been attempted in the way of 
¢ assification and arrangement.'’—Beill s Weekly siesseager, Nov. 6, 
i 


852. 
“ The book is a marvel of edit'rship and printing. While con- 
ducted as i: now is, it can have no rival.”—Atlas, Nov 6, 1852. 

* she map of ihe metropolis and its vicinity prefixed to tais work 
ig executed with a degree of a-curacy and—what is uniorvunately 
very rare in map; of London—civarness, which surpasses what has 
becm heretofore acuieved in any otmr metropolitan map of equal 
size.""— Ov-erver, November 7, 1802. 

** Bears evidences «f continued iudustry in the compilers, as well as 
zest for vifecting imorovements to the uumoss ext.as.”—Herepaih's 
Kalway Joana!l, Norember 6, 1X52. 

* Is classification for fucilliy of reference, it would almost appear, 
can no farther go. ’"—Iilustraned Londoa News, Nov. 6, %. 

“* This ed: tion more than susports the fame of its predecessors.” — 
Miving J.ucnal November 6, 1854 
KELLY and Co, Publishers, !9 and 20, Old 





well-court, Temple-bar. 








blished Weekly, price Sixpence. 

HE CIVIL SERVICE G AZETTE 

is estab ished for the foliowing especial objec 

1. To advocate the cause and protect the inte marry “a all Civil 
Officers and Clerks i the employ of the Gove pment. 

2. To expose abuses exieting im any d:parimen: of ihe Pablic Ser- 
vice, bold y giving pudiicity to the facts of each case, and dis- 
cursing them ia a vigorou. yet temperace spirit. 

3. To report promptly and all making 
them the subject of con'eu:poraneous cs mment, and watching 
jealously ali Goverom nit Patronage 

4. To ca‘l the attenion of her Majesty” 's Ministers to cases where 
long and me i orious services have been inadequately requiied and 
unjustly negicc'ed. 

To fearicssiy uumask all nepotism, favoritism, undue family in- 
"fluence, without regard to tho political opinions of any existing 
Aduwinistrativa. 

€ TO ASSIST GENTLEMEN WITO SEEK GOVERNMEST APPOINT 
MENTS, BY SUPPLYING Tits BAKRLIZST INFORMATION ON THE 
SUKIECT OF ALL VaCANCinS; anu to prowet them from ine 
frauds aviempted by anomymou, #dvortirers. 

Although ostatMehed more eepec ally with a view to elevate the 
porition and redress the grievances of the empioyés of the Govern- 
ment, the CIVIL Bi KRVICE GAZETIE wits also advocareihe in 
ter st of the officers of the ARMY and Navy, of the MILITARY and 

IVIL DEPARTMENTS of the HON. RAST LYDIA COMPANY ut those 
engag.d in the servic. of the Bank of Fngiand in Raiwa., Live and 
Fire Loew ance, and all lacorporaced Companies. It wil) sek, in 
short, to bring 10 the aid of these o asses the oalighi med fcroe of 
* pubiic opunn," which. in 4 free county, ie both swora and shicld— 
th» tra redresser O: grievances, Lue sanciuary of the eppressed the 
cbivairy of the 19th century, 

Subscribers’ Names end all Communieations to be forwarded to the 
Baitor, 6, Catherine-street, Strand; or yo Mr, JOS! PH SMITH, Goveva- 

it Prinsing Of acre, 





NEW BOOKS, §¢ &e. 
HE ANNUAL for 1853, Edinburgh 


November, \852.—Me.ers BLACK are preparing for publication 

@ very profusely Iliusteated Edition of UNCUE fUM'S CAIN, suit- 
able as a Drawing-room fable and Gift doo*. This Edition will bo 
printed in the mst el gaat siyls uniform with ths Ilustrat.d Kdi- 
won.<f Longfellow s Foems and sir Walter Scott's * Lady of the 

ske."" From the labour and expense incurred ia the prodjac- 
tion of this Work, the Publishers trust that, in the beauty and nuw- 
ber of its Liustrations, it will not be surpassed by any viper Kdision 
ic wili be elegantly boand in cloth, gilt edges. price 19s 6d) morecvo, 
gilted es, 16s aud dorm one of the most beautiful and suicable of tbe 
Auousls for 1893. 

Ediaburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK Longmanand Co; Simp- 
kin and Co; Hamilton and Co; aad Whittaker and Co, Loudon. 

















Just published, Price One pak 
The FIRS! NUMBER of 
HAMBERS’S KEPOSITORY of 
INSTRUCTIVE and AMUSING TRACTS 

The “ Repository wil! consist of a series ot Penny Sheets, issued 

Weekly ; Four to constitute a Monthly Part, at Fivepence, and Hight 

to form a Two-Monthiy Volum, neatly done up in coloured fancy 

boards. at Ooe Shiliing. Where it appears desirabie, Wood Engrav- 

ings will be introduced. Each Volums will possess a neat engraved 
itis- page. 

W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; W. 8. Orr and Co.. London; 

J M’Giashan, Dublin; D. N. Chamvers, Gla:gow; and all Booksellers. 


> spe . ~ 
HE SELF-HELPERS (No 24 of STORIES 
for SUMMER DaYs and WINTER NIGHTS) is just published, 
price 3d. The previous Stories may always be obtained s parate y; or 
in Six Elegant Volames, ts each; or Thres Doub'e Volumes, in hand- 
sume binding. 2s each, Llustra‘ed with about 400 Engravings 








the CHILD'S SEARCH for FAIRIES; being No.7 ofa 
Penn, Moa h'y Series of deigh fal litte Stories for Young Children, 
calied BUDS and BLO380M3. with Engraving 
A PACKET of SIX PRETTY STORY BOOKS for 64; 
be'ng the First Six Numbers of BUDS and BLO35UMS. 
Londun: GRUOMBRIDGE and SuNs, and al! Booksellers. 





This day is published, price Is, cloth, gil 
HE DENTAL MONI TOR ; or, cA Practical 
Guide for the Regu'ation and Managunens of the Teeth 
throughout Life. By SAMUEL KYMER, Surgeon Deutist, late of the 
Western General Dispensary 
London: HaMILTON, ADAMS and Co, Paternoster-row, Croydon: 
JOUN GRAY. 








Came BOOKS, CHEAP MUSIC.—A 

DISCOUNT of 2d in Ison Books, end 4d in 1s on Music, is 
tasen off the pub ished prices, for CASH, by PEAKSON and SON, 36, 
Bishopsgate Within. Music in any quantity seat carriage-frve to ail 
parts of he kingdom for 6d additional. 


1 0 CHARGE E MADE for STAMPING 
I tresta, Corenets, or Initials on Paper and Envelopes, 
at HENRY I RODRI GUE'S S:ationery and Account Book SS! genmcogeey 
21. Piccadilly. Good cream-laia Adhesive Envelopes, 4d per 100 
eream- laid Note, full size, five quires for 6d; thick Ditto, five quires 
for ls; L-tter-paper, 4s per ream ; Foeiscap. 98 per ream; Sermon 
Paper, 40 6d per ream; Black-bordered Note, 4d per quire, 6s per 
ream; Blaek-bordered Envelopes, is per 100. Bost Sealing Wax, 49 
perlb. Ali kinds of S:ationery equal'y cheap. Card Plate, elegansly 
envraved, ani 100 superfine Cards Printed, for 48 6d.—Observe, at 
HENRY RODRIGUE’S, 21, Piccadilly, London. 


> ~ im3Tr 
MYYE WELLINGTON BROOCH. —Messrs. 
W.H. KERR and CO (late Chamberlain and Co.) wie ad 
puoiished an excel ent Likeness of ‘he Lilustrious Wariior, by W 
KIRK Esq. B.A., R-H.A, in* Parian” Brooches fitted io on 
rec.o ieath»r cases. to be had at ail ihe respectable china estalish- 
ments in tho Uniwd Kiugd«m, and at the Royal Porcelain Works 
Wore ster. November 10, 1852, Free by post, on receipt of post-office 
orde> for 5s. od. 


MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUSE, cele- 

braced for the largest assortment of these superior Clocks, 

&au imported from cur oidest established factory. They are war- 

Tauied to give tbe most perfect su isiactin. Prices of 30-hour 

clo ks as low as 12s, and cignt-cay, 30+; together wi h every vari ty 
ot American wares, by ROGERS and CU, 546, New Oxf. Td-street, 


Mt ASHBURTON begs to announce to 
i the nob lity and gentry that, by ibe advice of many of her 
friends and patrous, she ha. acces pred the offer ef an eminent watch 
and chronome:er mebufacturer to enable her to open on the Ist of 
Deevmber next an estab ishment in ‘he We-t End, under ihe style and 
fim or ASUBUR: ON and COMPANY, for the sale of WAICHEs 
and WATCH APPENDAGES. She will entrust the mamagement of 
the details of the establishment 1o a gentieman of experience, who 
possesses a thorough knowledge of the business; and she would re- 
pectiully draw atten'ion to the fundam-ntal p:ineiple apon which it 
will be conducted First, in gendemen'’s watches, recognising the 
importance that must now be aitached to the utmost degree of cor- 
rectness which art has yet attained, she will confine berseif to one 
quality only, viz. the bes: whica is is possible to produce, the only 
variation being in the size and im the case. second, in ladies’ 
watches, in orver 10 hae @ greater variety in price, sbe will keep the 
frst and seco qualities; apd in both gentiemen’s and ladies’ 
she will alway» be supplied with a very extensive stock totaly 
excloding the inferior class of goods mow so much brought before 
the public. In watch chains and other appendages she will be 
sapp ied with goods of the most recherché styies and the fines: gold 
ony. Experienced workmen will be employed upon toe premises to 
«xecnte repairs. Arrangements are now being made sor the prepara- 
tion of the stcck In iuture advertisements the situation of the es- 
tablisbmen’ will be announced; and she hopes, by a strict adherence 
to the principles she has ixnid down, to merit the distinguished pa- 
tropagxe which has been tendered to her.—33, Thayer-s.reet, Man- 
chester-square, lath July. 1852 


2c SHAWLS.—WANTED to PUR- 
CHASE, India Shawis, Delhi Scar's, Indian Jewellery, Gold *m- 
beoidered and China Shawis ; or parties desirous of EXCHANGING 
such artucles for Houvenoid Linen, Silks, or Shawls, wili find them- 
selves liberally treated. Apply at HOWKS ani HARTS INDIA 
WAREHOUSE, 60, Fleei-street, where a splendid variety of India, 
French, Paisiey, and new Winter Shawis, are at present on sale, at 
the lowest cash prices. 


SAVED FROM THE FiIRE.— Lhe Insurance 
Company being unable to effect terms with regard to the STOCK 
ot FLANNSLS, Bianketws, Linens. Diapers. Sheetings, Tabie-clo:hs, 
Dresses, Shawls, &c, lately injured by Fire (eee daily papers of 
Uctober the 30), on the premises, 16, OXFORD-STREET, amounting 
to £10,9°7, will DISTRIBUTE them to the public, a: more nominai 
prices, THI5 DAY and following days. Much of the stock is not 
injured at ail, and ths rem,inder ony slightly, by water. The flan- 
nels and blankevs are particulary worthy vi attentioa. There are 
als ab ut S00 dozen of cambric bandkerchiefs in the stock. Country 
orders above £5, carriage tree.—i6, Uxford-street, near Tottenham- 
court-read 


BAL and SON’S EIDER DOWN QUILTS 

are made im three varievies The Bordered Quit the Plain 

quui, and the Davet. Th» Bordered Quiit is ic tae usual form of bed 

quits, and isa mos elegant and luxurious article. The Piain Quilt 

is sma ler, and is usefu: as an extra covering on the bed, as a wrapper 

in the carriage, or on the couch. The Duvet is a loose case filied with 

ler Down, as in generai use on the Con icent. 

Li-ts ef Prices and ~izes sent fee by post, on application to HEAL 

aud a Factory, 196 (opposite the Uhapei), To. ienham- 
court-road. 


. , “Tr 
LLSVPP’s PALE or BILrTRR ALE.— 
The unanimous opini n of the most eminent seiemific and 
medicai men of vne day, of saroa Liebig, Messrs. Graham Hofmann, 
Musprat. Watson Budd, Marshall Hall, :ravers. Fergusson, Rowe, 
Vivian. Heygate Lewan, Arnold, Evaas, Formby, Pet ie, Mac orice 
Vose, Tufnel:, Hunter, Davies, Jones. tenior, Maclaren, Macauiwy, 
Gray, Te van, Hili Hayward Harrison, Pepper, Inman, Sir Charies 
Clarke, the Sanatery Commissi ner of the * Lancet.” &c, &c, &e 
(many of them af.er carefu' avaiys 8, and all of them afier eng ex- 
perience). having been pronouuced in faveur of the heaithful avd in 
visora ing quati.ies, as weil as the highly dictetic properties of their 
Paw and Bi.ter Ales, rs ALLSOPP have li tie more to do than t» 
piace, once for all, before the Pub:ic, in a brief form. the accredied 
results of the late investigations and recorded experience ef thoss in- 
disputabie authorities. 

Mes rs. Allsopp and Sons’ Pale or Bitter Ales have been thus un- 
questionab/y vouched to be ** a very agreeable and efficien: toni-, as a 
xeneral beverege, both for the invalid auc the robast; and as tendiag, 
teom the pure aod wholesome nature of ihe ingredic nts employed, the 
moderate proportion of alcohol pre ent, and the very on ierabe 
quantity of aromatic avodyne bi ter. deriv.d from hop: alone. woich 
Luey coutain, to preserve tac tone and vigour of th» stumach, «nd to 
conduce to the restoration of that organ wh<n in a state of weakcess:, 
debil.ty or irriiab lity.’ 

In ail cases in which Malt Liquors are suitable, none meet the de- 
sired effec. more ceriainiy, none are prescmbed wi h more confidence 
by the Facuity. * The carefa' manner in which the termoentaticn is 
conducted, causes them to astimtaie to Foreign Wines more than the 

lee of this country; and on this account they do not occa- 

ha: acidity of stomach created by the ices perfectly termented 
ales.” * These Bitter beers differ from all other preparations of 
mait, in contaiaing a smaii.r amount of ex!ractive matier, thus being 
less V sc d and sacch tins. and consequ n /y more easy of digestivn. 
th y resembie, indeed, frow their I} gatness a Wine cf Malt rather, 
than av ordina y ‘ermenied in urion; and it is very satisfactory 
flod (hat @ beverage of sued Gvneral consumption is entirely fr-e trom 
every kind of im urivy.” 

Fortatied by euch opinions, expres:ed in the above terms, verbatim, 
by the most eminent authoritice. Messrs Allsopp avd Sona do not 
feel thems. ives cated ay n to go into any further vindication of their 
justly popular bev rage, from tLe aspersions of maiicivus and inte- 
résted parties; bus coutent themselves by announcing that they have 
comm. need vopp ies fe.m the Brewing 0: ihis Serson 

\ULSUPP'’s PALE or RITTER ALE may be ob:ained in Casks of 
18 Gallons and upwards, from the Brewer,, Burton-on-Trent; and 
feom the undermenioned Braveh Establishments :— 

London, ut 61, King William- street, City, 
Liverpoo', atCo: k str et. 
Mon hester, at | ucie-place. 
Dud ey, at Burnt Tree. 
Glasgow, at 115, St. Vincent-street. 
Dobha, at Unter Chambers, Dame-etrest. 
Birming bam at Market-hall. 
At either of which piaces a list of res = able parties _ sappy 
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the Boer in Bottles (and also in Caska at ihe same 
Brewery), may at any time be scen. 








xs and of the Patgnraes, at at No 10, Prinose-strest, 


NEW MUSIY, &e. 
MNHE DEATH of WELLINGTON. By G. 
A. MACFARREN Sung by Mr Suns Keovee —NOTICK — 


Mersrs KUsT and Vo. having had suweovs complain's made by 

partios uvabie te procure the above Song at their usuxi Mus c-sellors, 

beg to intimate that they will forward it postage free for 24 stamps. 
Dy Regent-street, 














ust published, Sec: nd Fditio 
T EW SONG. “WHY SOP "2B % HAPPY 
NOW?” Words by M H HaBERS' ION, E-q; Music 
BAKRAS. Price %e—May be hud of tue Pubiishers, 
and CO, New Barling on-street; or, portage free, by + vendi. & tweaty— 
four stamps to Mcésrs Bar. a., Musiceelier, Rotherham. 











IANOFORTES for “HIRE, —PEACI iE Y’S 


First-clasa, fali compass (terms advantageous), with the option 
of Purchase. ony trom 10 Pianofortes, for Sate, Hire, xchange, 
or r Exportatio G PEACHY, Maker, 73, Bishopsgate-strect within, 


IANOFORTES. —ROBERT COCKS and 
CO’S PIANOFORTES, in Mahogany and Rosewod It bas 
been observed by the most emicvent professors, amateura and mer~ 
chan es, that th ir iost‘umen.claim a decided preference over thove 
by otber makers. The touch, tone, and beauty are remarkably 
superior. A ust of prices of the piccolos and cottages, with drawings 
and other particulars. may be had, pos age fr e,of he manufacture, 
Messrs Robert Cocks and Co. ha:ps for sale, and Pianos, a lithe 
used, for hire. 








Catal gues, Gratis ani Post 
“A eg List o: Musicsai Nove'tizs’ Pos ma the lat of every 


2. Robot t ‘Cooke and Co's General Catalogues—Part I 304 neges 8vo. 

3. Kober: Cocks and Co's Generali Cataiogues—Pait il. Fiuve Music 
-(N_ w Edition, in the press.) 

4. Robert Cocks aud Co's Genera Catalogues—Part III. Violin 
Mu-ic—[lith Edi ion, just published 

5. A Catalegu, of Scarce Mas.c aud Musical Works, Vocel and In- 
straniental. 

6. A Catalogue of Cathedral and Organ Music. 4to. 

7. A Caia ogue Toématique of Le:thoven s Works. 

8. A Syliabus of the Conten‘s of Bamilton’s Ca eckism 

9. A Seiect Descriptive Catalogue of Standard Mu-icai Publications. 


10. A Select List of 150 Ciassical and Modern Works, sui.able for 


nis. 

ll. A List, with Drawings and Prices, ef an extensive assortment of 
well-seasoned Pianofertes, by Rubert Cocks and Co, aud other 
eaen ~~ 

so—Every variety of Musical Instrumente. 
Apply to meoek COCKS and Co, Publishers io the Queen, New 

Barliogton-street 


AMES BARBER and CU., 136, LEADEN- 
HALL-STREE?, reecive and sbip merchandise and packages 

of a'l de criptions, per steam r or sailiug, to the Cape, Nata: India, 
China, and che Colonies; and eff ct in urances on the ‘ame ai moderate 
rates. Passeges negotiated, le ters of c:edit granied t-ce of conmis- 
sion, and every info: mation respecting Iudia and the Co,vnies given on 


application, e ther personaliy or by letter 
C HAMPAGNE, FintST IMPORTED. 


Ist Qua.ity, 63s per dozen. 
2a Quatity, 2s per dozen. 
34 Quality, 425 per dozen, 
Choice of Ruinart’s, Movt's, or Giesler’s Brands, at 
FINDLATER MACKIE, and CO's, Wine and 8, irit Merchants, 1, 
Upper We! jin: ton-street, Strand. 


7 > 
KELDENBACH’S PERFUMERY:— 
Lettuce Soap oo . - ls Od 
Borax Dentifrice .. oo «+ 28 6d 
Strawberry Face-water 
Exnu de Coiogne (cave) .. ee 108 Od 
Roya! Hunt Bouquet oy «+ 23 6d 
Amandine .. ee oe «- 3s 6d 
No 88, PAKK-SREET; and 1578, NEW BOND- STREET. 


: 7. 
ANHE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—39, Albe- 
marle-stree., Piccadilly —Vaiuabie pewly-invented, very emall, 
powertul Waistcoat-pocket Gass, the size ot a walnut. to discern 
minute objects at a distance of from four to five miles, which is ioond 
to be invaiuable for lachting, and to Sportsmen, Gentlemen, and 
Gamekeepers. TELESCOPES, possessing such exiraordinary pow'rs, 
that some, 3} inches, with am extra eye-picos, will show distinctly 
Jupiter's Mooas, Saturn’, King and tbe Double ttars They sup r- 
& de every other Kind, and are of ali sizes for the Waistevai-p.cket, 
Shooting, Military purposes, &e. Opera and Kace-course Giasser, 
with wonderful power: a minute objeci can be clearly ae from ten 
to tweive miles disient—lavaius vie new.y-invented Spectac.es. 
DEAFNESS—NEW DIsCOVERY—Tse ORGANIC VIBEATOR, 
@m extraordi: ary, poweriul, smal, newly-imvented ins rument for 
Deatners, entirely different from ail others, to surpass anyibiug of the 
kind that has been, or prob-biy ever can be, produced. Being of the 
same colour a+ the ekin, is no. perceptible; it e: ables & persons io 
hear distiacdly at church and at public a-sembiies; the upp ea ant 
sensation o1 singing neises in the ears is en irely removed; and it 
afford. ali the ussutance thai pos ibly could be desired —5 and B 
SOLOMONS, Auris:s and Opt cian», 29, Aibemarle-sireet, Piccadilly. 


j ie~ KOYAL TURKIbH TOWELS, under 
the patronage of her Majesiy the Queen, which received a 
Prize Meda: at the Great Exhibition —The Brown Linen combines 
the advantage of a flesh-brush wich the qualities most desirable im @ 
towei. The White Cotton is tbe sottes: towel ever made, and absorbs 
moisture without the necessity of using irictivua. To be had of ail 
respectable Linendrayers. 


TA" } 
MNHE LAVIkS’ ROYAL WATER! "ROOF 
OVER-SHOF, to be genuine, must bear the stamp of “ GOD- 
FREY and HANCOCK," patenices. 3. Conduit-sireet, K: gents reet. 
* Tnis comfortabie and distingué ladies’ over-shoe, pow <0 much in 
vogue wi.b ibe éut>, surparses ail ov her go oshes yet icvenied for 
Curabi ity, lightness, ard flexibili: y-""— B ackwood’s Magazine. 
GODFREY and BANCUCK, Shoemakers to her Majesty. 
UNNETS, CAPS, HEAD-DKESSEHS, &c. 
&c—PARISIAN MILLINERKY DE! OT.—To casb purchasers, 
who sre anxious to combine the newest and most becoming ashion, 
witb the strictest economy. We are now selling the most fashiwovab e 
and the most becoming Bonnets that can be precurest in neh Silk Vel 
vet, 3is each; rich French Satin, or Lucape, 128 6d to ite 9d; 
Mourning Sonnets of best Patent Crape, 10s 6d (0 14: 61; Widows’ 
With Veil, lis 6d to 18> 6a; Whe Chips, for Brices 2s; Leg horns, 
furcans, Dunstabies, and Kice straws, wi.b ali coluurs, in Beaver 
and Plush, equaliy cheap, and th- largest stock in Londen io select 
from, also, a great variety ef pretty Mourning Caps. im all coi OUuré, 
Is tld, 286d, and 3s 6d each; Widows’ ‘aps. Head-Dresses. Drese 
Caps, &c., equally caesp, at CRANBOURNE HOUs&, Ne 89, 
Cranbeurne-s.reet; or at Kconomy liouse, No 48 Crasbourn«c-sirect. 
Leiosster-square.—Proprictors, E WOOKEY and Uo. 


fp\tib ANAXYRIDEAN ‘TROUSER.—HERR 

CAHAN’'S discovery in this garment being upon scienific 
principles, adapted for riding supe: sedes braces, remaia. firm to the 
aecel wi hout straps.—At Cahan 8, neat Exeter Halil. 

OBSON BROTHERS, TAILORS (£sia- 

biished 1795) cali au ntion o the pudic t iweirnew mix- 

tares in Fur Beavers, Milled Venetians, and Mclion cloths, for 
Uvercoats, are Low ready, trom £2 2s to £2 188. Aijso, th ir rew 
paitorns in Wesco Engiand !oeskivs for Wiater Trousera are now 
most compiete; amcng which wiii bs foun? some French E.as ie 
Buckskin, for Ridimg Trousers. trom 233 to 23s per pair: «he new 
Australian Lambskin Wai teoats, 13s. HOKSON BavTlPRS, 4, 
Finsburv- place (South), and 57, Lomobard-sireet, three doors from 
Messrs Bare ay. the Bankers 


Be ORE you BUY your LUP CUALS you 
woaid do weil to inspect tae unrivalled stoek of SA “Us 
BaCTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hut Theesriy production of nov 

ext: n.iveness of our st ck, the style o our gooss, the exquisite work- 
maaship, combined with moderaw charges, have gat-ed for the 
establishment such enormous paironage, thay they are enal eu tos il 
a better acticie at a lower pres than any other house in :he world 
Every ariicie is mark-d io piaio figures. 
ihe proprietors the confidences of their patrons 
Despoke department is to cuarge s-paracely tor in ou bh trom if@ 
making end trimming. The ready-made vepzrtwent contains the 
largest stock o: G. niremen’'s Coats, Vesis. gee Prousers, Of the newest 
sty os, and equal to beepuke - an advanta cttob: mt witt in ary 
other house. Samuel Brothers, have «# poral new desigas in Uver- 
coats. Patterns, tavlies of prices, plate of fashions, cu: ¢ to se f= 
measurement ‘ement, are sent free—SAMUBL BROTH KS 3, 2¥, Ludgete-bill, 


‘BLURS LUMP SiOVE GRaT ES, for which 
toe PRIZS MAVAL, ofth GREAT EXHIbLI:ON was aw-rded 
tothe in_entorand Mavufaciurer, PIERCE, No. 5, JERAMYN-STRESE, 
KEGENT-SCREBE Th best aud cheapest Grae to. vil usefui pur- 
pores is PIERCE » UNIVERSAL Fish LUMP GR ALES, made of ihe 
fiae:t prepared fire loam iu ove entire pice very e rong. wit large hob», 
Uctagon bars, and uivet, price Ils. 6d, 13s 64., 15s. Gd. to Ss 5 w hico 
muy be seen in g. cat varity. with a most extensive assorumen! o: his 
Economical Kadlaiug Sivove Grates, upon tne same p-ivcip e, mau. 
factured by him in original designs svitabie for Vrawimercoms, Libra- 
rie», Saloons, Picture-gaiicries, &c., tlui-ned in the most ; pleudid o 
the simpicet sty.e; adapied to -he Louis Q ratorae, biizalwthin, or 
Gythic architwc.ure, - m durate prices wi “i fn 1er8 and fire irons 
enruie. M and 5, Jermyn-suet, Keyent- 
atrest. Ste Loudea ‘agen for Nicdolson’ ‘a Patent Prias Cotiage and 
other Cooking “iovea, &c , 


Ba a S ANTISEPTIC CARNATION 
TOOTH-PASTE wai ens be teeth wi -hout injuring the enamel, 
imparts a delightful fragravee to the brea-h, @iays all iriiation and 
swelling ion ihe gum., . mpwiey eradica es ecucvy, aad entirciy pre= 
vents woth-ache. is Igd and 2s 9d per pot The ir proved Tuoth- 

ushes 9d each; by post, on receipt of eleven stamps.—WILLIAM 
Tt “COOPRK 26, Oxford--treet, London 


rpree! ‘TH.— Complete Sets trom £5.— 129, Strand, 

a 55. Coons umhi-verrace, Hyde-park. Mr JONKS, Sutenier 
avd Manufactarer of Impieved Ariificiai fcerh. Th y adhere porma- 
nent ser change colour, nor Cecay; and are betier adapted for 
m sat! ication, art culation, and cunfort, than any hitherto in use 


RVG, CoLb, and NiGHL AiR—COOK 
aud WILLIAMS’ RESPIRATORY ORGAN aad CAEST PRO- 
TECTOR3.—"* Caos p, elegant, and effective.” — Lanost November 30, 
185) Lobe bad of the priuctpal Chemists ia the United Kongaom; 
Gen- 
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Wumons', 10s 6d; Ladies ', Ga Ga; alec, cheaper 
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